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Sl0tel 


CONTRIBUTION  to  "Letters  from  the  People"  in  a  recent  metropoli- 
tan news  sheet  has  momentarily  lifted  life  far  above  the  daily  selfish 
pageant  we  humans  make  as  we  plod,  alas,  toward  commonplace  goals  of 
personal  happiness,  personal  security,  and  personal  gain. 
I  cannot  recall  the  author  of  those  lines,  "For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare," 

but  here  is  a  man  who  is,  himself,  the  gift,  and  I  regret  that  I  cannot  quote  vebatim 

his  appeal  to  the  newspaper.  The  gist,  however,  is  this  : 

"We  all  know  about  the  desperate  plight  of  our  British  allies  where  food  and  the 
common  necessities  of  life  are  concerned.  Many  of  us  have  received,  as  soldiers, 
tremendous  kindnesses  at  their  hands  when  far  from  home  and  weary  of  battle,  and 
I  am  one  who  feels  deeply  regarding  the  present  national  emergency  and  want  to 
do  my  modest  share  to  help. 

"Therefore,  this  plan  has  occurred  to  me: 

"I  shall  offer  my  TIME! 

"To  relieve  those  of  you  who  wish  to  do  something  concrete  for  people  on  the 
island,  but  who  are  too  busy  to  negotiate  a  gift  personally,  I  shall  relieve  you  of 
that  responsibility  and  accept  absolutely  nothing  for  the  service. 

"If  you  will  send  me  your  check,  the  address  of  the  specific  person  you  desire  to 
reach,  and  a  list  of  the  contents  you  wish  sent,  I  shall  shop  for  you,  package  and 
post  same,  sending  you  a  full  account,  together  with  the  parcel  post  receipt." 

Much  impressed  by  the  fact  that  a  man  would  proffer  the  most  precious  thing  in 
the  world,  his  TIME  and  PERSONAL  EFFORT,  I  wrote  him.  In  the  note  I 
slipped  a  five-spot,  telling  him  that  his  generous  offer  moved  me  deeply,  but  that 
knowing  he  would  be  in  the  hole  financially  on  the  thing,  I  wished  him  to  accept 
this  trifling  stopgap,  personally. 

Yesterday  a  letter  came.  I  quote  verbatim : 


"To  a  family  named 


-,  living  at   1  07  Manston  Ave.,  Sidmouth,   Devonshire, 


England,  I  sent  the  following  items,  together  with  your  name  as  donor:  24  oz.  of 
tinned  meat,  12  oz.  cookies,  2  lbs.  fat,  1  lb.  dried  fruit,  1  lb.  tea  and  2  large  bars 
of  Ivory  soap.  Total  cost  $3.50  and  postage  and  insurance  $1 .43.  You  will  doubtless 
be  hearing  from  the  recipient,  but  I  wish  to  thank  you  personally,  as  well.  My  time 
is  about  all  I  have  to  give,  but  this  I  do  gladly." 


Talk  about  that  "second  mile" ! 
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ON    CONTRIBUTORS   TO   THIS    ISSUE 


Maria  Moravsky  (Food  Out  of  Stones, 
page  3)  was  born  in  Russia.  She  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1917.  Her  first 
story  in  English  appeared  in  Harper's 
Magazine,  her  first  article  in  The  At- 
lantic Monthly.  One  of  her  best  known 
works  is  The  Bird  of  Fire,  a  novel  of 
the  Russian  Revolution.  During  the  past 
twenty  years  she  contributed  well  over 
one  thousand  articles  and  short  stories 
to  American  periodicals.  It  was  with 
regret  that  we  learned  of  Miss  Morav- 
sky's  death  on  the  day  she  completed 
her  article  for  The  Link. 


Walter  Robert  (A  Medal  and  a  Man, 
page  8)  says  that  after  several  years  of 
attempting  to  become  the  world's  best 
architect    he 
switched        to        a 
slightly  more   rug- 
ged   phase    of    the 
construction     busi- 
ness to  try  his  hand 
as    an    ironworker. 
He  sweated  out  the 
war      in      Panama 
where  he  contracted 
an  illness  that  has 
since    kept    him    in  Walter  Robert 

semi-idleness.  His  writing  was  at  first 
simply  a  means  of  filling  in  the  long 
hours.  It  is  now  a  goal.  We  are  happy 
to  present  Mr.  Robert's  work  to  you 
and  feel  sure  that  after  you  have  read 
this  moving  story  you  will  join  with 
us  in  wishing  him  good  luck  as  he 
journeys  down  the  road  toward  that 
goal  he's  shooting  for — successful  writ- 
ing. 


Harold  Heifer  (The  Face  of  Guilt, 
page  12)  was  a  newspaperman  and 
columnist  in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  for 
a  dozen  years  before  joining  the  Marine 
Corps  in  September,  1942.  Married  to 
"a  very  nice  red-haired  lady"  and  with 
a  "couple  of  kids,"  Haroldjo  and  Jo  Ann, 
he  has  been  doing  magazine  free  lancing 
since  returning  to  civilian  life  in  Janu- 
ary, 1946.  His  ambition  is  to  become  a 
fine  writer,  and  through  his  writing 
somehow  do  his  part  toward  the  better- 
ment of  mankind. 


Joseph  Charles  Salak  (Stamp  Collect- 
ing, page  18)  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
versatile  of  philatelic  writers,  having 
started  collecting  stamps  himself  while 
he  was  learning  his  A  B  C's.  His  first 
entrance  in  the  writing  field  was  with 
the  Chicago  Daily  Journal  and  Chicago 
Evening  Post,  featuring  regular  weekly 
stamp  columns.  He  introduced  the  first 
philatelic  cartoons  in  Linn's  Weekly 
Stamp  News  and  Mekeel's  Weekly 
Stamp  News ;  was  publicity  manager  of 
the  Universal  Stamp  Exchange  Asso- 
ciation and  has  edited  many  stamp 
columns. 

*     *     * 

Pearl  Puckett  (Chaplain's  Office  .  .  . 
Saint  Peter  Talking,"  page  21)  loves 
doing  short  scientific  articles  as  well  as 
fiction.  She  says  she  "always  feels  sorry 
for  the  editors  who  get  her  stuff"  as  she 
never  re-reads  them,  just  bangs  them 
out  and  sends  them  on  as  they  roll  oft" 
her  typewriter.  Miss  Puckett  thinks  the 
most  interesting  people  are  either  edi- 
tors, FBI  men,  attorneys  or  writers.  She 
writes  because  she  can't  help  it,  has  red 
hair  and  a  nasty  disposition  (this  we 
doubt),  stands  5'  6"  in  wedgies,  enjoys 
golf,  horseback  riding  and  tennis  and  is 
allergic  to  marriage.  You'll  be  seeing 
more  of  this  writer's  work  in  coming 
issues. 


Planting  vegetable  seedlings  at  the   Flagler   Hydroponicum,   Miami,   Florida. 
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By  Maria  Moravsfty 


NOW  that  food  is  of  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  starvation-shadowed 
world,  more  of  us  resort  to  chemiculture, 
which  enables  people  to  grow  vegetables 
and  fruit  in  cinders,  sand,  or  gravel, 
coaxing  food  out  of  stones. 

The  applied  science  of  hydroponics 
was  born  in  California,  although  scien- 
tists have  grown  plants  in  their  labora- 
t©ries  for  centuries,  all  over  the  globe. 
But  only  recently  it  became  practical  on 
a  large  scale,  for  commercial  or  indi- 
vidual use.  The  United  States  leads  in 
soilless  agriculture,  which  is  being  prac- 
ticed in  every  state.  In  the  North,  hydro- 
ponic  enthusiasts  raise  their  vegetables 


in  winter,  with  the  help  of  chemical 
solutions.  Southerners  grow  them  this 
way  in  summer  months  when  their 
open  fields  are  scorched.  Having  lived 
in  Florida  for  years,  I  came  in  contact 
with  most  of  the  practicing  hydroponic 
gardeners  here,  where  the  science  is  out 
of  the  experimental  stage  and  headed 
for  mass  production. 

There  is  a  hydroponicum  operated  by 
a  young  ex-mechanic,  C.  C.  Rasor,  his 
buddy,  an  ex-marine,  and  his  father-in- 
law  (practically  all  the  family  helps). 
It  is  built  right  on  Flagler,  Miami's 
main  street,  at  the  site  meant  for  an 
apartment   building.   Rasor  and  his   co- 
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workers  produced  fourteen  thousand 
pounds  of  tomatoes  during  the  first 
season  (in  1946),  and  sold  them  all  de- 
spite the  twelve  thousand  acres  of  to- 
matoes grown  by  the  local  truckers  in 
Dade  County  alone.  After  that,  he 
doubled  his  vat  farm,  adding  to  it  a 
crop  of  strawberries  grown  in  silica 
gravel  (to  support  the  roots  fed  by  a 
hydroponic  solution). 

As  I  walked  through  his  block-long 
hydroponicum,  looking  at  the  luscious 
tomatoes,  cucumbers,  okra,  squash,  let- 
tuce, and  other  vegetables  rubbing  el- 
bows within  the  three-feet-wide  beds 
filled  with  pebbles,  I  thought  about 
starving  Europe  and  the  mounting  pos- 
sibility of  feeding  everybody  in  the 
world. 

"Is  it  hard  to  raise  these  vegetables 
without  soil?"  I  asked  Rasor. 

He  shook  his  dark  head,  lovingly  bent 
over  a  berry-loaded  plant. 

"After  the  beds  are  built,  it's  a  child's 
play,  compared  to  tinkering  with  cars. 
Solutions  have  to  be  changed  about 
every  thirty  days  or  so,  and  the  water 
tested  for  acidity.  No  digging,  no  hoe- 


ing. .  .  .  And  the  vegetables  mature  in 
half  the  time  they  take  in  the  open  field 
— that's  a  conservative  estimate." 

"Are  the  chemicals  expensive?" 

"No.  Growing  plants  this  way  costs 
less  than  adding  fertilizer  to  the  soil. 
And  you  can  raise  more  of  them  on 
half  an  acre  than  on  ten  acres  in  the 
open  field.  They  keep  long  in  bins  or 
in  the  ice  box.  They  ship  well,  and  they 
taste  fine.  Analysis  shows  that  miner- 
alized vegetables  have  more  vitamins. 
Do  you  like  cucumbers?" 

As  I  nodded,  he  plucked  a  huge, 
luscious-looking  cuke  from  a  vine  tied 
to  an  eight-foot  stake. 

"It  must  weigh  well  over  two  pounds," 
he  remarked  proudly. 

"No!" 

"Let's  weigh  it,"  he  challenged. 

We  went  into  his  laboratory,  filled 
with  bottles  of  chemicals,  with  a  pump 
poking  its  head  from  an  underground 
pit,  pumping  the  nutrient  solution  in  and 
out  of  the  eight-inch  vats,  and  he  laid 
the  cuke  on  the  scales.  It  was  two  and 
three-quarters  pounds,  the  heaviest  cu- 
cumber I  have  ever  seen.  I  made  three 


Joe  Ackley  and  a  visitor  tast- 
ing    his     fabulous     tomatoes. 
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C.   C.   Rasor  and  his  vat- 
grown    strawberry   plants. 
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dishes  of  salad  out  of  it,  during  the 
next  two  weeks.  It  was  the  taste  of  that 
flavorful  salad  which  started  me  on  this 
article.  I  went  out  in  search  of  more 
hydroponicums. 

I  found  and  rediscovered  the  noted 
Dr.  George  Bierlich,  of  West  Palm 
Beach,  another  enthusiastic  hydroponic 
farmer,  who,  being  a  chemist  by  pro- 
fession, adopted  chemiculture  as  a  be- 
loved child,  spreading  his  growing 
miracles  in  the  gardens  of  Palm  Beach. 
His  sweet  corn,  raised  in  vats,  has  out- 
sized  ears  of  delicious  flavor.  His  fol- 
lowers believe  that  hydroponic  farms 
will  become  a  million-dollar  industry. 

Joe  Ackley,  still  another  chemicul- 
ture enthusiast,  was  lured  out  of  his 
retirement  by  his  interest  in  soilless  agri- 
culture. He  moved  to  Fort  Lauderdale, 
and  built  a  hydroponicum,  the  vats  of 
which  produced  such  superior  food  that 
he  is  planning  to  build  another  chemicul- 
ture farm,  at  the  expenditure  of  $750,000. 
You  should  have  tasted  his  tomatoes ! 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Carrothers,  a  bio- 
chemist who  lives  within  easy  walking 
distance  from  me,  is  another  successful 


hydroponic  "farmer"  who  grows  luscious 
vegetables  all  year  round  on  six  acres 
facing  the  busy  city's  thoroughfare  of 
Coral  Way.  When  the  city's  building 
activity  encroaches  on  his  portable  hy- 
droponicums, he  can  easily  move  them 
to  another  location.  So  their  very  adap- 
tability gives  them  a  stable  quality.  I 
never  tasted  in  a  field  juicier  tomatoes 
or  sweeter  lettuce  than  the  ones  he 
grows  in  his  "boxes,"  and  lettuce  is  a 
notoriously  difficult  vegetable  to  grow 
in  Florida,  because  it  is  so  susceptible 
to  much  heat. 

California  has  even  more  hydroponi- 
cums than  Florida.  Even  some  high 
schools  there  (like  Belmont  Evening 
High  School  in  Los  Angeles)  maintain 
experimental  stations  for  chemiculture. 
Such  stations  sprang  up  all  over  the 
States ;  Alabama,  Alaska,  Arizona,  Colo- 
rado, Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky 
have  them,  to  name  only  a  few.  Ask 
your  county  agent  for  your  nearest  one ; 
many  farmers  buy  superior  seedlings 
from  such  stations. 

Hydroponics  is  well  out  of  the  lab- 
oratories,   rushing   to   aid   the   starving 


Joe  Ackley  examining  his  lus- 
cious   beets,    grown    in    vats. 


Dr.   George  Bierlich 
and  his  sweet  corn. 
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world.  Almost  every  state  in  the  Union 
publishes  pamphlets  informing  its  citi- 
zens how  to  grow  foodstuffs  in  water, 
sand,  pebbles  or  cinders.  Leading  uni- 
versities of  the  land  constantly  experi- 
ment with  improved  formulas. 

The  government  promotes  these  proj- 
ects on  a  large  scale.  On  the  bare  vol- 
canic island  of  Ascension,  it  built  a 
cinder  garden  producing  enough  fresh 
vegetables  to  feed  about  two  thousand 
American  soldiers  daily,  all  year  round. 
Our  Eighth  Army  in  Japan  has  hydro- 
ponicums  at  Chofu,  near  Tokio,  occu- 
pying fifty-five  acres,  and  twenty-odd 
acres  more  at  Otsu,  near  Kyoto. 

Even  before  the  war,  private  enter- 
prise was  ahead  of  the  government.  The 
Pan-American  Airways  maintained 
chemiculture  tanks  on  Wake  Island  to 
supply  their  passengers  with  fresh  vege- 
tables. 

People  both  here  and  abroad  promote 
such  projects,  both  as  individuals  and 
as  nations.  Germany,  for  instance,  is 
rich  in  all  the  minerals  needed  for 
chemiculture.  Then  why  should  we  send 
the  perishable  foodstuffs  there  instead 
of  establishing  numerous  hydroponicums 
and  thus  help  the  nation  become  self- 
feeding?  Germans  know  a  lot  about 
chemiculture.  Julius  Van  Sacks  pub- 
lished his  tested  nutrient  formula  in 
1860,  sixty  years  before  Dr.  Hoagland 
of  the  University  of  California. 

Russian  sailors,  whom  I  met  when 
they  were  studying  submarine  warfare 
here  (now  it  can  be  told),  informed  me, 
when  I  showed  them  my  baby  hydro- 
ponicum  made  of  a  discarded  sink,  that 
the  Russians  practiced  chemiculture  long 
before  Americans  ever  heard  of  this 
science.  Be  that  as  it  may,  no  matter  who 
has  the  priority  on  discovering  soilless 
agriculture,  we  would  all  do  well  to 
practice  it,  to  save  the  world  from  starv- 
ation. 


Hydroponics  is  an  occupation  particu- 
larly suitable  for  young  men.  Veterans 
looking  for  a  vocation  with  a  future, 
especially  those  who  have  a  farm  back- 
ground and  like  growing  things,  will 
do  well  in  the  field  of  chemiculture. 
People  in  all  strata  of  society — who  look 
for  a  fascinating  hobby,  even  you  and 
I  who  just  want  to  beat  the  high  cost 
of  living,  can  practice  chemiculture  to 
advantage. 

If  you  wish  to  join  the  ever-growing 
circle  of  hydroponic  enthusiasts,  here 
is  detailed  information  on  how  to  go 
about  it.  I  speak  from  experience,  since 
I  am  also  growing  plants  with  chemical 
solutions.  I  started  on  a  small  scale, 
years  ago,  even  before  one  could  buy  a 
ready-mixed  solution  in  a  seed  store.  I 
had  to  mix  it  myself,  gallon  after  gallon, 
and  experiment  with  different  doses  of 
chemicals.  A  United  States  bulletin  on 
soilless  agriculture  was  a  great  help. 

I  had  beginners'  luck,  but  never  went 
much  farther,  being  a  dabbler  in  hob- 
bies. But  I  still  continue  growing  some 
vegetables  and  flowers  with  modified 
hydroponics,  whenever  I  have  time,  just 
for  the  excitement  of  it. 

Here  is  how  you  start :  Obtain  a  few 
nonmetalic  containers  (metal  ones  are 
toxic)  and  fill  them  with  sand  or  pebbles. 
Put  your  plants  or  seeds  in  them,  satu- 
rate the  sand  with  the  following  solu- 
tion : 

Epsom  salts  21/%  t. 

Calcium  nitrate  2      t. 

Primary  potassium  phosphate     Vz  t. 

This  is  your  major  solution.  Dissolve 
these  major  elements  separately  and 
add  a  gallon  of  water — soft  rain  water 
or  melted  ice  water,  if  your  well  or  city 
water  is  too  hard. 

Then  you  need  a  trace  solution  con- 
sisting of: 

Manganese  sulphate  1  gram 

Boric  acid  1.5  grams 

Copper  sulphate  0.5  grams 
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Zinc  sulphate 
Water 


0.5  grain* 
1  quart 


Three  teaspoonfuls  of  this  trace  solu- 
tion should  be  added  to  each  gallon  of 
your  major  solution.  One  teaspoonful 
of  ammonium  iron  citrate  to  a  quart 
of  water  will  be  your  stock  solution  for 
iron.  About  twice  a  week,  add  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  this  iron  solution  to  your 
final  solution,  as  iron  has  a  tendency  to 
precipitate. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  simpler  hydro- 
ponic  solutions.  Equally  good  results 
can  be  obtained  with  several  other 
formulae  which  you  can  copy  from  the 
United  States  booklets  on  Growing 
Plants  Without  Soil,  which  are  reissued 
and  revised  at  intervals,  when  the  paper 
and  money  for  them  are  available.  You 
may  obtain  them  by  writing  to  Bureau  of 
Information,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
Many  home  demonstration  bureaus  dis- 
tribute these  booklets  free  to  those  in- 
terested. I  got  mine  at  the  local  city  hall. 

There  is  vast  literature  op  the  sub- 
ject, one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
books  being  Soilless  Growth  of  Plants, 
by  Ellis  and  Swaney,  published  by 
Reinhold  Publishing  Co.,  in  New  York. 
But  experience  is  the  best  teacher.  After 
you  read  all  the  books  on  the  subject 
which  your  library  holds,  experiment 
and  keep  on  experimenting,  with  differ- 
ent plants. 

I  just  water  my  sand  with  the  solu- 
tion whenever  the  seeds  or  plants  need 
it,  then  alternately  keep  it  damp  with 
clear  water,  preferably  soft.  Especially 
built  tanks  can  be  flushed  with  the  solu- 
tion at  given  intervals,  and  the  solution, 
which  is  now  obtainable  at  seed  stores, 
can  be  re-used  many  times.  But  tanks 
and  vats  cost  money,  and  I  am  intent  on 
giving  you  the  simplest  information  on 
the  subject,  so  you  may  start  with  a 
minimum   of  expense.   There  is   always 


time  to  spend  more  money  on  the  hobby 
when  it  begins  to  flourish.  First  make 
sure  that  you  like  it  and  can  play  with 
it  to  advantage,  for  pleasure  and  profit. 

The  simplest  vegetable  to  grow  is  the 
radish.  It  will  be  ready,  for  a  rank  be- 
ginner, from  seed  to  table,  in  about  two 
weeks.  Then  come  the  beans,  which 
climb  to  the  ceiling  when  you  give  them 
a  trellis ;  then  tomatoes,  which  seem  to 
be  absolutely  foolproof  when  grown  in 
solution. 

Temperature  should  be  warm  (what 
the  farmers'  almanacs  call  summer  tem- 
perature). Plenty  of  light  is  needed,  but 
no  scorching  sunshine.  In  a  dim  shed, 
an  ultraviolet  lamp  will  help  to  grow 
plants.  Strawberries,  tomatoes,  lettuce, 
corn,  and  what  have  you  will  grow 
equally  well  in  sand-filled  tanks  or  un- 
glazed  pots,  under  the  sunlight  of  a 
sun  lamp,  provided  you  do  not  neglect 
to  water  them.  Clean  air  is  also  a  must. 

My  drainage  is  simple.  I  do  not 
swish  buckets  over  my  plants,  or 
use  a  pump.  Time  for  those  car- 
toonist contraptions  will  come  when 
you  have  a  regular  hydroponicum.  I  just 
have  my  pots  or  wooden  boxes  (made 
preferably  of  clay,  cypress  or  cedar,  so 
they  will  not  rot),  holed  in  and  keep 
all  the  containers  on  a  pebble-covered 
staging  (potting  bench)  in  a  well-lighted 
slathouse. 

One  doesn't  even  need  a  special  place 
for  them.  When  the  last  hurricane  felled 
my  makeshift  slathouses,  I  placed  my 
hydroponic  babies  in  an  ex-aviary.  They 
do  it  in  as  well,  even  better,  because 
large  insects  cannot  get  through  the 
walls  of  that  little  screened  shed.  Who 
does  the  pollination?  Why,  our  ever- 
present  Florida  ants. 

The  practice  of  hydroponics,  on  a 
small  or  a  large  scale,  is  a  miracle  which 
will  eventually  save  humanity  from  hun- 
ger, coaxing  food  out  of  sand  or  stones. 
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HEY  came  out  of  the  low 
building  and  started  down 
the  company  street.  The 
Chaplain,  tall  and  angular, 
his  lean  face  turned  to  the  Sergeant, 
spoke  earnestly  as  they  walked.  The 
Sergeant,  jaw  squared,  eyes  set,  looked 
straight  ahead. 

The  scream  of  brakes  and  the  Ser- 
geant's shouted  warning  came  to  the 
Chaplain  through  a  choking  whirl 
of  dust  as  he  was  pushed  violently  aside. 
He  struck  the  ground  and  rolled  over, 
conscious  of  a  tearing  crash. 

Pulled  to  his  feet  by  strong  hands, 
he  stared  in  dazed  disbelief.  A  clearing 
haze  showed  him  the  side  of  the  wooden 
barracks,  torn  savagely  by  the  blunt- 
nosed  Army  truck,  and  beneath — the 
Sergeant.  .  .  . 

Seated  at  his  desk,  the  small  silver 
star  held  in  an  upturned  palm,  he  prayed 
for  guidance,  this  man  of  God;  and  for 
strength  to  form  the  decision  he  knew 
must  be  his.  His  eyes,  grey  and  search- 
ing, focused  on  the  chair  opposite  him — 
the  chair,  empty  now,  which  so  short 
a  time  before  had  held  the  chunky  form 
of  the  Sergeant.  Fine  lines  about  the 
corners  of  his  mouth  lengthened  and 
deepened  as  he  recalled  the  groping, 
hesitant  words  of  the  tanned,  red-haired 
boy  who  had  lived  too  quickly  and  died 
so  unselfishly.  .  .  . 

"I  don't  know  just  how  to  begin, 
Sir—."  Seated  stiffly  on  the  edge  of  the 
chair,  he  ran  nervous  fingers  around 
the  rim  of  his  garrison  cap. 

Watching  his  visitor,  the  Chaplain 
saw  not  a  soldier,  but  a  boy,  forced  into 
a  man's  mold,  whose  troubled  soul  was 
reflected  in  the  clouded  blue  of  his 
eyes.  He  leaned  across  the  desk.  "Smoke, 
Sergeant?" 

The  Sergeant  drew  deeply,  and  pushed 


back  a  little  in  his  chair.  The  set  of 
his  shoulders  was  easier  as  he  read  the 
quiet  encouragement  in  the  other  man's 
eyes. 

"Take  it  easy,  son,"  the  Chaplain 
said.  "Just  tell  me  about  it  in  your  own 
words.  I'm  sure  we  can  straighten  it 
out." 

The  Sergeant  slowly  shook  his  head. 
"About  straightening  it  out,  Sir — I  don't 
know."  He  studied  the  thin  column  of 
smoke  that  curled  from  his  cigarette. 
"It's  about  a — murder,  Sir." 

A  brief  shadow  flicked  the  Chaplain's 
eyes,  but  his  expression  remained  un- 
changed. "Murder,  Sergeant?"  he  said 
quietly. 

"Yes,  Sir.  I — I  killed  a  woman.  About 
two  months  ago,  it  was — when  we  came 
back  to  the  States."  His  head  came  up. 
His  blue  eyes  met  the  grey  ones  dog- 
gedly. 

The  Chaplain's  long  jaw  stiffened. 
He  ran  a  hand  over  thinning  hair.  His 
gaze  was  fixed  full  on  the  Sergeant's 
face.  "Go  on,  son,"  he  said. 

The  Sergeant's  brow  knitted  deeply 
below  the  shock  of  brick-colored  hair. 
His  quest  for  words  was  almost  visible. 
"I've  heard  it  said,  Sir,  that  a  man  could 
get  used  to  killing — sort  of  hardened 
to  it.  I've  tried  to  tell  myself  that  since 
it  happened."  He  shook  his  head  wearily. 
"But  it's  no  good,  Sir.  Killing  a  man 
in  battle,  that's  one  thing;  it's  you  or 
him.  But  killing  a  particular  person — 
even  when  you  know  that  person  has 
no  right  to  live — well,  that's  different." 
His  chest  rose  and  fell,  and  his  breath 
came  out  in  a  muffled  sigh.  "I  just 
couldn't  stand  it  any  longer,  Sir.  I — I 
had  to  tell  someone."  He  slumped  in  the 
chair  and  stared  at  the  floor. 

The  Chaplain's  long  fingers  tightened 
on  the  paper  knife.  "You  don't  have  to 
tell  me  any  more,  Sergeant — if  you  don't 
want  to." 
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The  Sergeant  looked  up.  "But  I  do, 
Sir.  That's  why  I'm  here !"  He  edged 
forward.  The  blue  eyes  glowed  queerly. 
"You  remember  Johnnie  Koleski,  Sir?" 

The  Chaplain  nodded,  his  gaze  far  off. 
Remember  him?  The  name  was  already 
part  of  the  regiment's  history,  to  be 
spoken  by  the  men  of  his  battalion  with 
a  deep,  glowing  pride.  Johnnie  Koleski 
...  a  slight,  mild-mannered  Ohio  farm 
boy    who,    in    his    quiet    courage,    gave 


and,   well — " 

"Together  .  .  ."  Since  that  first  hellish 
Normandy  dawn  the  red-headed  Ser- 
geant and  the  slow-moving,  sandy- 
haired  Corporal  had  been  one  man. 
Precious  cigarettes  passed  from  lip  to 
lip.  Dwindling  rations  were  always 
enough  for  two.  More  than  once  life 
was  offered,  swiftly  and  lightly;  each 
for  the  other.  .  .  .  The  Chaplain  looked 
steadily  at  the  man  opposite  and  waited. 


strength  as  he  walked  and  left  behind 
him  a  shining  promise.  "Yes,"  said  the 
Chaplain,  "I  remember." 

The  Sergeant  fumbled  with  his  cap. 
"Well,  Sir,  Johnnie  and  me,  we  were 
together    pretty    much    from    the    start 


The  Sergeant  pulled  his  eyes  away 
from  a  gleaming,  broad-toed  shoe.  "You 
see,  Johnnie,  he  had  nobody.  No  rela- 
tives, I  mean.  While  we  were  waiting 
to  go  across  he  met  a  girl.  He  was 
crazv  about  her.   Used  to  write  to  her 
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every  day.  Sent  her  his  money,  too — to 
save  for  when  he  came  back."  He 
stopped  a  moment  and  his  brows  came 
together  in  a  puzzled  frown.  He  seemed 
to  be  trying  to  fit  each  word  to  a 
familiar,  fading  picture.  "Johnnie  didn't 
talk  much,"  he  continued,  ''but  when  he 
did  mention  her  his  eyes  lit  up  like  he 
was  seeing  an  angel — or  something." 
He  finished  confusedly.  "I  guess,  being 
alone,  it  meant  a  lot  to  him— to  have 
somebody." 

The  man  behind  the  desk  stirred  un- 
easily. "Yes,"  he  said  quietly,  "I  can 
understand  that."  He  paused.  "But 
why—?" 

"Why  did  I  kill  her?  I  don't  know. 
I  knew  then,  but  now  .  .  .  I'm  not 
sure.  When  we  got  back  I  went  to  see 
her,  to  tell  her  about— Johnnie."  He 
blinked. 

The  Chaplain's  eyes  clouded.  He  bit 
at  his  lower  lip.  He  had  been  out  with 
the  men  that  day.  He  remembered  the 
sudden  trap  sprung  by  a  death-spewing 
cross  fire  of  machine  guns.  He  remem- 
bered hugging  the  soggy  earth  and 
watching  a  slim,  mud-spattered  corporal 
begin  a  slow,  heartbreaking  crawl  to- 
ward the  hidden  gun  that  blocked  their 
forward  path.  He  had  watched,  with  a 
hundred  other  eyes,  the  small  figure, 
almost  on  the  gun,  come  suddenly  up- 
right; then  crumple.  He  could  see  the 
defiance  in  that  last,  despairing  gesture 
as  an  arm  came  up  and  over;  and  the 
gun  and  its  crew  erupting  in  a  shower 
of  steel  and  mud.  .  .  .  "Go  on,  Sergeant," 
he  said  huskily.  "You  met  this  woman?" 

"She  was  no  good!"  The  Sergeant 
bit  off  the  words.  "She  was  using 
Johnnie  for  a  sucker— taking  his  money. 
She  wasn't  the  marrying  kind!"  His 
lip  curled  in  unconscious  mimicry.  "  'So 
what !'  she  said,  when  I  told  her.  'What 
do  you  want  me  to  do,  cry?'  I  told  her 
I    wanted    Tobnnie's    medal — the    silver 


star— that  he  got  at  Normandy."  Tiny 
beads  formed  on  his  forehead.  The 
words  squeezed  out  between  set  teeth. 
"I  saw  pictures  of  service  men — half 
a  dozen  of  them.  She  rummaged  in  a 
drawer  and  I  could  see  service  ribbons, 
medals,  insignia.  .  .  ."  He  ran  the  back 
of  his  hand  over  dry  lips.  "She  found 
the  medal  and  threw  it  at  me !  I  slapped 
her— pretty  hard,  I  guess.  .  .  ." 

The  Chaplain  came  around  the  desk. 
His  grip  was  hard  on  the  Sergeant's 
shoulder.  The  Sergeant  looked  up 
gratefully  and  went  on.  His  words,  in 
their  quiet,  were  like  a  brush  touched 
silently  to  a  vivid  canvas.  "When  I 
picked  up  the  medal  she  had  a  gun.  I 
grabbed  for  it.  .  .  ."  His  voice  was 
toneless  and  impersonal,  like  that  of 
a  man  hypnotized.  A  dull  glaze  spread 
over  his  eyes.  "She  reminded  me  of 
Johnnie,  somehow,"  he  said.  "Small — 
and   sort   of   crumpled.    .    .    ." 

The  Chaplain  walked  with  the  long, 
determined  strides  of  a  man  who  knows 
where  he  is  going;  and  what  he  must 
do.  His  lean  features  were  calm,  his 
eyes  clear  and  untroubled.  Except  for 
a  group  of  men  repairing  the  damaged 
barracks,  the  street  showed  no  sign  of 
the  morning's  tragedy.  The  Chaplain 
mounted  the  steps  of  a  long,  white- 
washed building,  went  down  a  narrow 
corridor,  and  entered  an  office. 

The  squat,  keen-eyed  man  at  the 
desk  stood  up  and  extended  his  hand. 
"Morning,  Sir,"  he  said.  "Tight  squeeze 
you  had.   Feel  all  right?" 

The  Chaplain  took  the  proffered 
chair.  "I'm  all  right,  Colonel,"  he  said.  "I 
wanted  to  see  you  about  the  Sergeant." 

The  Colonel  shuffled  some  papers. 
"Yes,  the  Sergeant,"  he  said  gruffly. 
"Tough — after  coming  all  through  it." 

The  Chaplain  reached  into  his  pocket 
and  placed  the  silver  star  on  the   desk. 
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"I  want  to  ask  a  favor  of  you,"  he  said.  and  the  two  men's  eyes  met  and  held. 

"And   to   extract   a   promise."  "I'll  take  care  of  it,"   he   said  quietly. 

The  Colonel  nodded.  "Name  it."  The     Chaplain     came     to     his     feet. 

"I'd  like  the  Sergeant  to  be  wearing  "Thank  you,  Colonel.  It  means  a  great 

this— and  your  word  not  to  question  me  deal — to  me." 

about  it"  The  Colonel  remained  silent,  his  gaze 

The   Colonel  turned  the  medal  over.  shifting  from  the  medal  in  his  hand  back 

His  eyes  narrowed.  He  raised  his  head  to  the  Chaplain  now  departing. 


A  Salute  to  U.S.O. 

1VECOGNIZING  with  deep  regret  the  closing  of  U.S.O.  services  on  December 
31,  we  would  pay  tribute  to  what  we  consider  a  magnificent  example  of  voluntary 
cooperation.  People  of  different  faiths,  people  from  all  levels  of  social,  educational 
and  financial  status,  people  black  and  white,  people  with  a  single  idea,  joined  in 
U.S.O.  in  a  nation-wide  effort  to  provide  happily  for  the  leisure  hours  of  the  men 
and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces.  Measured  by  the  quality  of  its  club  rooms, 
tastefully  furnished  and  equipped  for  a  wide  variety  of  services,  by  the  friendly 
and  homelike  atmosphere,  by  the  excellence  of  its  programs,  and  by  the  response 
of  the  service  personnel,  the  work  of  U.S.O.  was  superbly  done. 

We  pay  special  tribute  to  the  six  great  national  agencies  whose  joint  endeavor 
made  U.S.O.  possible,  and  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  volunteers  who  gave  so 
generously  in  time  and  effort.  In  a  letter  written  from  the  South  Pacific  a  service 
man  has  indicated  the  significance  of  their  work  in  these  words :  "The  happiness 
stored  up  in  the  hearts  of  the  men  and  women  you  serve  will  spread  to  any  dark 
spot  anyone  of  us  may  ever  find  ourselves  in.  But  yours  is  not  just  a  war-time 
program.  Making  people  happy  is  always  worth  while." 

U.S.O.  will  continue  to  live  in  the  hearts  and  memories  of  those  it  served.  May 
its  friendship  for  the  men  and  women  in  our  country's  service  be  perpetuated  by  the 
communities  of  America  in  time  of  peace.— t.  a.  rymer 
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HE  detective  was  a  round, 
cherub-faced  man,  as  amiably 
lumbering  as  a  St.  Bernard, 
but  he  had  two  sharp  eyes 
that  glimmered  with  intelligence  and 
Mrs.  Simpson  knew  that  for  all  his 
casualness  he  wasn't  one  to  let  very 
much  get  by  him. 

He  was  sitting  in  a  rocker  near  her 
on  her  veranda,  fanning  himself  with  his 
straw  hat.  "Sure  is  a  warm  morning," 
he  commented  lazily. 

Mrs.  Simpson  made  an  appropriate 
rejoinder  and  then  the  detective,  after 
contentedly  rocking  himself  in  silence 
for  a  few  minutes,  in  an  easy  tone  but 
with  his  eyes  squarely  on  her,  said : 

"You  say  you  didn't  get  a  good  look 
at  the  fellow  across  the  street  last 
night?" 


Mrs.  Simpson  regretted  now  very 
much  that  she  had  said  anything  to  Mrs. 
Ledbetter,  her  neighbor,  about  it.  But 
the  thing  had  come  about  conversation- 
ally, while  she  was  hanging  up  clothes 
in  the  back  yard  earlier  that  morning. 
Mrs.  Ledbetter  had  called  out  from  her 
side  of  the  fence,  "Did  you  know  that 
the  police  arrested  Lonnie  Richardson 
for  breaking  into  Murdock's  Restaurant 
last  night?  He  ate  all  the  strawberry 
shortcake  there  and  stole  about  $100," 
and  Mrs.  Simpson  had  exclaimed,  "Oh, 
no,  not  really !"  and  Mrs.  Ledbetter  had 
said,  "Of  course,  Lonnie  denies  it — says 
he  wasn't  within  three  blocks  of  the 
place  last  night,  but  Tommy  Claxton 
told  police  that  he  was  driving  by  in  his 
roadster  and  actually  saw  Lonnie  leav- 
ing the  place  by  the  back  door." 
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To  which  Mrs.  Simpson  had  replied, 
"You  know,  I  saw  somebody  prowling 
around  the  restaurant  from  my  window 
late  last  night,  somebody  that  looked 
familiar—."  That  was  all  she  had  said 
because  just  then  Mr.  Ledbetter  had 
summoned  his  wife  into  the  house — but 
she  wished  now  she  never  had  said  those 
few  words. 

But  they  had  tumbled  out  of  her  auto- 
matically—and it  was  too  late  now.  The 
detective  had  made  the  rounds  of  the 
houses  near  the  restaurant  to  find  out 
if  anyone  had  seen  anything  suspicious 
last  night,  and  when  he  had  dropped  by 
Mrs.  Ledbetter's  she  had  told  him  she 
hadn't  but  that  her  neighbor,  Mrs. 
Simpson,  had. 

Of  course,  Mrs.  Simpson  knew  that  it 
was  her  duty  as  a  law-abiding  citizen  to 
tell  the  detective  all  she  could,  but  she 
couldn't  help  but  feel  sorry  for  Lonnie 
Richardson.  After  all,  he  had  had  a 
tough  row  to  hoe,  what  with  his  mother 
having  passed  away  when  he  was  still  a 
young  child  and  his  father,  though  a 
well-intentioned  man,  having  taken  to 
drink  in  sorrow.  Lonnie  had  grown  up 
wild  and  headstrong  but  Mrs.  Simpson 
had  somehow  always  admired  the  boy. 
There  was  something  clean-cut  about 
him,  and  while  he  wasn't  the  most  pol- 
ished or  the  politest  youth  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, his  defiance  of  ordinary  con- 
ventionalities was  straightforward  and 
aboveboard  rather  than  smirky.  There 
was  nothing  evasive  or  shifty  about  him, 
and  Mrs.  Simpson  would  not  have  be- 
lieved that  the  young  rugged  individual- 
ist would  ever  turn  into  a  thief.  Still — 
unless  her  eyes  had  played  tricks  on  her 
—it  was  Lonnie  whom  she  had  seen 
across  the  street  by  Murdock's  Restau- 
rant last  night. 

Mrs.  Simpson  was  answering  the  de- 
tective now :  "I  only  got  a  hazy  look  at 
the  person  across  the  street.  As  I  told 


you,  I  didn't  sleep  too  well  last  night 
and  I  got  up  several  times,  and  once  I 
happened  to  look  out  of  the  window  and  I 
saw  someone  by  the  restaurant.  I  didn't 
look  very  long  and,  besides,  it's  very 
dark  across  the  street  when  the  restau- 
rant's closed,  you  know." 

Mrs.  Simpson  simply  couldn't  bring 
herself  to  put  her  finger  on  Lonnie.  Of 
course,  she  knew  she  was  taking  a  chance 
of  besmirching  her  reputation  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law ;  that,  although  the  detec- 
tive hadn't  hinted  it  yet,  Mrs.  Ledbetter 
might  not  only  have  told  him  that  her 
neighbor  had  seen  someone  "prowling 
around  the  restaurant"  but  that  that 
someone  had  "looked  familiar." 

Mrs.  Simpson  knew  that  with  Tommy 
Claxton's  testimony  against  him  Lonnie 
might  not  have  much  of  a  chance  any- 
way. But  she  knew  also  that  Tommy 
Claxton  and  Lonnie  Richardson  always 
had  feuded— first  it  was  in  sporting 
events,  now  it  was  over  that  pretty  girl, 
Vivian  Smythe— and  that  this  "bad 
blood"  might  take  away  from  Tommy's 
reliability  as  a  witness,  although  he 
came  from  one  of  the  town's  leading 
families.  Perhaps,  Mrs.  Simpson  rea- 
soned, that  is  why  the  detective  came 
around— he  wanted  more  incriminating 
evidence  against  Lonnie.  Well,  she 
wouldn't  give  it,  that's  all  there  was  to 
it,  knowing  that  Lonnie,  having  no  sub- 
stantial family  background,  instead  of 
being  given  another  chance  if  he  were 
found  guilty,  probably  would  be  sent  to 
a  reformatory  for  several  years. 

"Did  you  know  Lonnie  Richardson?" 
the  detective  asked. 

He  said  it  casually  enough,  but  Mrs. 
Simpson's  heart  sank  and  she  found  her- 
self getting  terribly  flustered.  She  was 
fighting  to  get  herself  under  control, 
hoping  against  hope  the  detective  didn't 
sense  her  perturbed  state.  It  was  with  an 
inward  sigh  of  relief  that  she  heard  the 
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detective,  in  a  conversational  tone,  go 
on :  "All  the  neighbors  around  here  seem 
to  know  him  pretty  well.  They  say  he  is 
inordinately  fond  of  strawberry  short- 
cake/' 

Mrs.  Simpson  managed  a  little  smile. 

"I  suppose  he  is."  she  said.  "Most 
boys  are." 

Of  course,  she  knew  what  he  was  get- 
ting at.  Mrs.  Ledbetter  had  mentioned 
that  the  restaurant  thief  had  stopped  to 
eat  all  the  strawberry  shortcake  before 
stealing  the  money.  And  Lonnie  Richard- 
son's fondness  for  this  delicacy  was 
legendary  in  the  neighborhood.  But  her 
common  sense  told  her  that,  although  it 
was  part  of  the  chain  of  circumstances 
against  Lonnie,  it  was  hardly  the  kind 
of  information  you  could  bring  before  a 
jury.  She  was  relieved  that  he  hadn't 
pinned  her  down  about  her  "prowler- 
looked-familiar"  statement  —  perhaps 
Mrs.  Ledbetter  hadn't  mentioned  it  after 
all. 

And  then,  just  when  she  was  beginning 
to  feel  a  little  better,  the  detective  said : 
"You  know,  from  what  Mrs.  Ledbetter 
said,  I  got  the  impression  that  you  had 
a  pretty  good  look  at  the  fellow  across 
the  street;  that,  in  fact,  he  looked  fa- 
miliar to  you." 

Mrs.  Simpson  flushed  and  felt  herself 
stiffening.  Desperately  trying  to  speak 
with  normalcy,  she  said: 

"Well  .  .  .  you  see  ...  at  the  time  .  .  . 
what  I  mean  is  .  .  ." 

She  never  had  felt  so  rattled.  Some- 
thing akin  to  panic  was  surging  through 
her. 

"You  see  .  .  .  when  I  looked  out  of 
the  window  ...  at  the  time  .  .  ." 

She  was  saved  by  a  voice.  It  was 
Tommy  Claxton's.  He  was  standing  by 
the  veranda  steps. 

"Pardon  me,  sir,"  he  said,  addressing 
the  detective.  "I  was  told  I  could  find 
you    here.    There    was    something    else 


about   last  night    that   I    forgot   to   tell 
you.   I   thought  it  might  interest  you." 

"I'll  be  with  you  in  a  minute,  son," 
the  detective  said.  Then,  turning  his 
shrewd  eyes  fully  on  Mrs.  Simpson,  he 
said,   "You  were  saying?" 

Mrs.  Simpson,  lowering  her  voice  to 
a  whisper,  said:  "I  was  trying  to  tell 
you  that  although  the  person  I  saw- 
loitering  around  the  restaurant  last 
night  looked  familiar  I  couldn't  quite 
place  him — that's  why  I  hesitated  to 
mention  it  to  you.  But  I  know  who  it 
was  now.  It  was  Tommy  Claxton." 

The  detective's  eyebrows  went  up. 
He  eased  his  corpulent  self  out  of  his 
chair,  nodded  a  goodbye  to  Mrs.  Simp- 
son and  soon  was  walking  away  with 
Tommy    Claxton. 

Some  four  hours  later  the  portly  of- 
ficer of  the  law  was  calling  on  Mrs. 
Simpson  again. 

"Just  wanted  to  thank  you  for  your 
help,"  he  said  to  her.  "The  Claxton  boy 
turned  out  to  be  the  burglar,  all  right. 
After  a  little  questioning  at  head- 
quarters, he  owned  up  to  it." 

Mrs.  Simpson  made  no  attempt  to 
conceal  a  smile,  but  it  thinned  away 
when  the  detective  said:  "But  there  is 
one  thing  that  puzzles  me." 

The  detective  went  on :  "Claxton  was 
bent  on  framing  the  Richardson  boy. 
He  even  ate  the  strawberry  shortcake, 
knowing  of  Richardson's  reputation  for 
being  fond  of  it." 

Then,  regarding  Mrs.  Simpson  with 
calm,  unwavering  eyes,  the  detective 
said,  "Another  interesting  thing  was 
that  Lonnie  Richardson  was  by  the 
restaurant  late  last  night — only,  as  it  so 
happened,  he  didn't  go  inside.  He 
thought  he  heard  someone  inside,  though 
— it  was  Claxton,  no  doubt — peered 
through  the  front  windows  and  then 
strolled  away  when  he  decided  he  must 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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LL  is  quiet  now  in  Pine 
Grove.  Nearly  all  of  the  boys 
and  girls  have  returned  from 
service.  And  the  Pine  Grove 
Independent  Veterans'  League  is  now 
firmly  established.  A  quiet  community 
of  2,000  average  citizens,  Pine  Grove, 
some  sixty-odd  miles  out  of  the  met- 
ropolitan area,  has  returned  to  its 
normal   ways. 

Scarcely  two  months  ago,  though, 
Pine  Grove  seethed  with  dissension  and 
bad  blood  when  the  Independent  Vet- 
erans' League  was  formed.  Short  tem- 
pers, military  merits,  and  personal 
identities  featured  the  campaign.  A 
lusty  free-for-all  climaxed  the  organiza- 
tion. 

It  all  started  when  a  group  of  vet- 
erans had  decided  that  a  local  organiza- 
tion would  do  much  to  perpetuate  the 
integrity,  spirit,  and  goodwill  of  Pine 
Grove's  returned  warriors.  Most  of  the 
veterans  had  already  joined  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  and  the  V.  F.  W.  posts, 
at  Ralston,  the  county  seat.  However, 
they  wanted  a  post  of  their  own. 

Big  Jim  Rollins,  cashier  at  the  local 
bank,  headed  the  organization  of  the 
league.  A  popular,  intelligent,  young 
man,  Big  Jim  was  a  unanimous  choice. 


During  the  war  he'd  captained  a  rifle 
company  ;  his  record  disclosed  that  he'd 
demonstrated  superior  qualities  of 
leadership  throughout  the  arduous 
Pacific   campaign. 

Big  Jim  called  an  open  meeting  at 
the  Town  Hall.  He'd  selected  a  com- 
mittee to  draft  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws. A  committee  was  also  picked  for 
the  membership  drive.  Any  local  vet- 
eran was  eligible  for  membership,  pro- 
vided he'd  been  honorably  discharged 
or  released  from  service. 

Hank  Medfern  was  chosen  chairman 
of  the  membership  drive  committee. 
A  stocky,  arrogant  person,  Hank  was 
a  mechanic  at  Newell's  Garage.  Some 
of  us  objected  to  his  appointment.  We 
felt  he'd  inject  a  personal  view  as  to 
the  eligibility  of  certain  candidates. 

But  Big  Jim  placed  a  great  amount 
of  faith  in  human  nature ;  he'd  always 
believed  in  a  square  deal. 

"You  can't  knock  a  man,"  he  told  us, 
"unless  you  have  definite  proof.  I'm 
sure  that  Hank  will  do  a  just  and 
thorough  job." 

Well,  the  first  meeting  started  in 
high  gear.  The  constitution  was  drawn 
up;  plans  were  formulated  for  a  sound, 
nonpolitical  league.  A  list  was  passed 
among  the  men  present  for  signatures. 

When  Big  Jim  read  off  the  prospec- 
tive members,  each  name  called  was 
cheered  and  recognized.  .  .  . 

"Roger   Linton,"    Big  Jim   read. 

Immediately,  Hank  Medfern  sounded 
off.  "I  object  to  Linton's  membership." 

A  hush  descended  upon  the  assembly. 
I  was  sitting  next  to  Linton.  I  saw  the 
color  drain  from  his  face ;  I  saw  him 
grip   the  arms  of  his   chair. 

"Will  the  objector  please  stand,"  Big 
Jim  announced,  "and  give  the  reasons 
for    his    objection?" 

"Well,"     Medfern     stated     flatly ,     "I 
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don't  believe  Linton's  the  type  we  want 
in  the  league." 

"Are  your  reasons  of  a  personal 
nature?"  Big  Jim  asked. 

"No,"  Medfern  replied.  "They're 
about  the  candidate's  character." 

Like  the  chatter  of  machine  guns, 
talk  now  interrupted  the  meeting.  Lin- 
ton, a  shy,  likable  fellow,  had  many 
friends  present.  The  voices  mounted. 
Big  Jim  commanded  order. 

"What  about  the  candidate's  char- 
acter?" Big  Jim  asked. 

"Well,  it's  about  his  discharge," 
Medfern  said.  "He  was  let  out  because 
he's  a  psycho  case." 

Sudden  rumblings  shook  the  audience. 
Linton's  friends  protested  that  Medfern 
had  no  right  to  question  anyone's 
character.  They  pointed  out  that  Med- 
fern was  in  no  position  to  contest  any- 
one's  military   service. 

And,  they  were  right;  Medfern  never 
got  closer  to  the  European  front  than 
a  base  in  England.  To  hear  him  tell 
it,  though,  he'd  personally  thrown  back 
the  Bulge. 

Big  Jim  restored  order.  Medfern  sat 
down. 

"Linton,"  Big  Jim  said,  "have  you 
anything  to  say?" 

Still  ashen  and  visibly  upset,  Linton 
rose  and  addressed  the  assembly. 

"In  a  way,  it's  true,"  he  said.  "I 
was  discharged  on  a  certificate  of  dis- 
ability." 

"But,  but,"  he  blurted,  "I'm  no 
psycho!"  Then  he  dashed  out  of  the 
hall. 

Big  Jim  hastily  adjourned  the  meet- 
ing. 

"We'll  have  to  probe  deeper  into  the 
matter,"  he  said.  "Wolfson,  Turrell, 
Morgan,  and  Spencer,  please  remain." 
Outside,  the  men  gathered  in  small 
groups  and  discussed  the  issue.  We  all 
knew  Linton.  We  went  to  school  with 


him ;  some  of  us  worked  with  him  at  the 
spinning  mills.  He  was  always  quiet, 
reserved. 

We  also  knew  of  his  military  record. 
When  the  war  had  started,  he'd  been 
the  first  man  from  Pine  Grove  to  en- 
list. The  home  town  paper,  the  Clarion, 
often  carried  mention  of  him.  He  was 
wounded  at  the  Battle  of  Buna.  In  all, 
he'd  made  seven  beachheads,  more  than 
any  other  local  servicemen.  So  it  was 
hard  to  believe  that  he  was  mentally 
unsound. 

Roger  Linton  wasn't  present  at  the 
second  meeting,  a  week  later.  Big  Jim 
opened  the  session  with  an  announce- 
ment that  Linton  was  accepted  for 
membership. 

Medfern  promptly  objected.  He  was 
supported  by  a  dozen  or  so  of  his 
friends,  mostly  unemployed  hangers-on 
at  the  Elite  Poolroom. 

"The  special  committee,"  Big  Jim 
stated,  "has  thoroughly  investigated  the 
case.  We  find  nothing  wrong  with  the 
applicant's  character.  His  discharge  is 
honorable." 

"But.  he's  unbalanced,"  Medfern 
shouted.  "He's  spent  more  time  in  hos- 
pitals than  at  the  front." 

Big  Jim  was  getting  angry.  His  face 
reddened  and  he  stared  down  at  Med- 
fern. 

"True,"  Big  Jim  said,  "Linton  has 
spent  a  lot  of  time  in  hospitals — he  has 
the  Purple  Heart,  with  four  clusters." 

"Linton  is  not  unsound,"  he  continued. 
"I've  been  through  the  Pacific  cam- 
paign. And  I  know  that  a  man  does  get 
tired  and  worn  out.  That's  what  hap- 
pened to  Linton." 

"You  were  an  officer,"  Medfern 
mocked.  "You  don't  know  about  the 
enlisted  side." 

Big  Jim  was  furious.  It  looked  as 
though  he  was  about  to  tangle  with 
Medfern. 
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"Men,"  Big  Jim  said,  "Let's  not 
muddle  the  issue.  This  league  is  being 
formed  for  all  veterans  of  Pine  Grove. 
It  is  not  our  right  to  question  a  man's 
courage.  Or— he  looked  straight  at 
Medfern— to  call  a  man  a  coward." 

Everybody  started  talking  at  the  same 
time. 

"It  is  difficult,"  Big  Jim  said,  louder 
now,  "to  tell  when  a  man  is  psycho- 
neurotic. I  recall  a  particular  sergeant, 
Mills,  one  of  our  best  men. 

"Well,  one  afternoon  Mills  took  out 
a  patrol.  He  wasn't  gone  but  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  when  we'd  heard  plenty 
of  gunfire.  A  few  hours  later,  near 
dusk,  Mills  reported  back.  His  patrol 
had  wiped  out  an  enemy  group,  some 
thirty  in  all.  Our  patrol  had  returned 
safely. 

"As  many  of  you  may  recall,  out  in 
the  lines  we'd  always  joke  with  each 
other.  This  day,  everybody  kidded  Mills. 
Gave  him  the  'nervous  in  the  service' 
business.  Mills  took  it.  But  after  a 
while  he  got  angry.  He  dashed  into  his 
pillbox  and  came  out  with  a  blanket. 
He  stared  about  him,  muttered  some- 
thing, then  ran  into  the  jungle. 

"Since  it  was  almost  twilight,  nobody 
dared  go  after  him. 
Most  of  the  men  fig- 
ured that  Mills  was 
psycho.  I  thought  oth- 
erwise. For  Mills  went 
west.  He  went  beyond 
the  perimeter.  There- 
fore, he'd  gone  into 
enemy     territory. 


Alone,  without  even  a  gun,  he  had  spent 
the  long  night  out  there.  And,  believe 
me,  that  took  plenty  of  courage. 

"Mills  returned  in  the  morning. 
Nothing  more  was  ever  said  about  his 
twilight   jaunt   beyond   the   perimeter." 

Quiet  talk  now  held  the  group.  Then, 
Medfern  jumped  to  his  feet. 

"Your  sob  story  proves  nothing," 
he  shouted  derisively.  "Linton  is  off 
his  nut.  You're  siding  with  a  yellow- 
livered  punk." 

That  touched  off  the  spark.  Big  Jim 
stepped  down  and  waded  into  Medfern. 
Of  a  sudden,  everybody  was  fighting. 
It  was  the  rowdiest,  bang-up  and  drag- 
out  affair  that  ever  hit  Pine  Grove. 

Well,  two  weeks  ago,  at  the  third 
meeting,  the  organization  was  com- 
pleted. Everybody  agreed  upon  Linton's 
membership — even  Medfern  and  his 
clique,  through  force  of  arms.  After 
the  formal  opening,  Big  Jim  presented 
a  Regular  Army  officer. 

(.Continued  on  page  31) 
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A  man  spent  ten 
years  of  his  life 
collecting  stamps 
and  in  patient  re- 
search to  complete 
a  history  of  them. 
When  he  proudly 
displayed  his  treasure,  a  friend  asked 
him:  "What  did  you  get  out  of  it?" 

"If  you  mean  money,  not  a  cent," 
the  collector  replied. 

"You  mean  you  didn't  get  paid?"  his 
friend  exclaimed.  "Why,  man,  you  put 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  time  into 
that  work." 

"No  one  paid  me,"  was  the  quiet 
answer. 

"But  what's  the  object?  Where's  the 
profit?" 

"Profit?"  the  collector  smiled.  "You 
work  only  for  money  and  so  you  cannot 
understand  how  anyone  can  do  a  job 
like  that  for  nothing.  But  there  are 
thousands  who  are  constantly  working 
for  nothing.  Their  pay  comes  through 
happiness.  They  labor  without  financial 
compensation,  yet  they  receive  their 
reward  in  joy."  The  collector  paused 
for  a  moment  and  fondly  turned  the 
pages  of  his  stamp  album.  "Joy,"  he 
said,  "cannot  be  purchased  with  mere 
money." 

A  man  without  a  hobby  is  dull.  A 
hobby  expresses  self  and  so  should  ex- 
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press  you.  A  hobby  gives  pleasure;  few 
hobbies  pay  dividends  in  cash ;  they  cost 
money  but  are  usually  worth  the  in- 
vestment. One  hobby  that  does  pay 
dividends  is  stamp  collecting. 

Stamp  collecting 
or  philately,  as  it  is 
better  known,  is 
called  the  hobby  of 
kings.  Once  con- 
sidered a  childish 
pastime,  it  has  be- 
come an  art,  and 
been  classified  as  big  business.  Hundreds 
of  dealers,  publications  and  organizations 
have  made  this  hobby  world  renowned. 
Permanent  albums  for  collections  have 
been  manufactured;  yearly  catalogs, 
conventions  and  exhibits  are  now  the 
accepted  trend  of  this  hobby. 

A  philatelist  is  one  who  not  only  ac- 
cumulates stamps,  but  studies  them, 
thus  gaining  knowledge,  which  counts 
the  most  after  all. 

James  Chalmers,  an  Englishman,  in- 
vented the  first  postage  stamp  idea  in 
1834,  and  it  came  into  use  after  the 
one-penny  stamped  envelopes  of  Great 
Britain  were  abandoned  by  popular  de- 
mand. The  first  official  stamps  issued 
by  the  United  States  appeared  in  1847. 
when  the  government  forbade  the  issu- 
ing of  local  stamps  and  ordered  an  issue 
for  use  throughout  the  entire  nation. 
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Here  are  descriptions  of  some  of  the 
colors  on  postage  stamps :  emerald- 
green,  a  vivid  light  green;  fawn,  a  pale, 
warm  brown ;  indigo,  the  darkest  of  the 
blues;  lilac,  a  pale  violet-blue;  mauve, 
a  brownish  claret ;  myrtle,  a  dark  green. 
The  best  way  for 
the  beginning  col- 
lector to  start  is  to 
purchase  a  good 
stamp  album  to 
hold  your  stamps ; 
a  package  of  hinges 
with  which  to  at- 
tach your  stamps ;  a  packet  or  two  of 
general  foreign  and  U.  S.  mixtures ; 
and  finally,  but  most  important,  a  stamp 
catalog.  Most  of  these  purchases  can 
be  made  at  your  local  book  shop  or 
stationery  store  or  even  in  the  five-and- 
ten.  *The  idea  is  first  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  your  stamps,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  catalog  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Next,  subscribe  to  a  reliable 
philatelic  publication.  Philately,  200  S. 
Seventh  Street,  St.  Louis  2,  Missouri, 
and  Stamps,  2  West  46th  Street,  New 
York  City,  are  recommended.  Through 
these  two  mediums  you  will  be  kept 
informed  as  to  new  issues,  special  offers 
and  the  current  news  concerning  phi- 
lately. 

This  preparatory  work  might  give 
you  the  idea  that  stamp  collecting  is  a 
static,  formula-made  sort  of  hobby.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  live,  dynamic,  plastic 
one.  The  collector  is  free  to  mold  it  ac- 
cording to  his  taste  and  judgment. 


It  is  also  suggested  that  you  join  a 
local  stamp  club  where  you  can  swap 
your  duplicates  and  also  have  an  op- 
portunity to  select  the  stamps  you  need 
from  other  collectors.  You  can  purchase 
most  of  your  foreign  stamps  through  the 
medium  of  approvals  from  reliable  deal- 
ers who  advertise  exclusively  in  the 
above-mentioned  publications. 

This  introductory  article  is  brief,  but 
once  you  get  started  your  many  ques- 
tions will  be  automatically  answered  as 
you  acquaint  yeurself  with  the  various 
phases  of  philately  through  reading. 

Try  to  make  your  collection  new, 
original,  artistic,  and  allow  your  in- 
genuity freedom  of  expression.  Neat- 
ness, cleanliness  and  order  are  the  es- 
sential characteristics  of  an  attractive 
collection. 

Philately  is  divided  into  many  differ- 
ent branches  and  includes  general,  for- 
eign, United  States,  mint  and  used,  first 
day  covers,  precancels,  watermarks, 
overprints,  perforated  and  imperforated 
stamps,  air  mail  stamps,  pictorials,  c©m- 
memoratives,  and  air  mail  covers. 

Most  of  these  are  too  specialized  for 
the  newcomer  to  consider  seriously  at 
first.  Therefore  it  is  suggested  that 
you  concentrate  on  a  small  but  general 
collection  of  the  more  moderate-priced 
foreign  stamps.  This  procedure  will 
eventually  educate  you  and  reveal  the 
charm,  color  and  fascination  of  phi- 
lately. 

And  as  you  lay  the  foundation  of 
your  hobby  you  will  find  yourself  pay- 
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ing  more  attention  to  one  country  and 
in  time  devoting  your  attention  to  that 
country  exclusively.  This  is  the  first 
step  towards  specialization,  which  will 
be  analyzed  further  in  another  article. 

Your  first  stamp  purchase  should  in- 
clude what  is  called  mission  mixtures. 
This  is  a  packet  or  box  of  mixed  stamps 
on  and  off  paper.  To  remove  waste 
paper  from  the  stamps,  soak  them  in 
water  until  the  paper  floats  away.  Then 
lay  the  stamps  face  down  on  a  clean 
blotter  or  newspaper  to  dry.  Never 
handle  rare  stamps  with  your  fingers; 
use  a  pair  of  stamp  tongs.  Examine  all 
stamps  very  carefully.  Often  mission 
mixtures  contain  one  or  more  stamps 
which  alone,  according  to  catalog  value, 
exceed  the  price  originally  paid  for  the 
mixture.  Do  not  save  stamps  that  are 
damaged;  they  are  not  only  useless,  but 
they  make  your  collection  unsightly. 
If  you  have  duplicates,  retain  the  stamp 
with   the  lightest  cancellation. 

Be  neat,  careful  and  patient  in  your 


work  and  you  will  soon  have  a  collec- 
tion to  be  proud  of.  Bear  in  mind  that 
no  matter  where  you  are  you  can  collect 
stamps. 

The  stamp  cata- 
log lists  every 
stamp  issued  the 
world  over.  Each 
stamp  is  illustrated, 
varieties  are  num- 
bered and  a  value 
placed  on  them. 
The  stamp  catalog  is  the  financial  ledger 
of  the  philatelic  stock  market.  It  is  your 
guide  to  economic  buying  if  you  are 
investment-minded. 

In  the  next  article  we  shall  consider 
some  "firsts"  and  also  review  briefly 
the  investment  angle  of  philately.  In  the 
meantime,  indulge  in  a  little  window 
shopping  and  get  started  with  your 
general  collection.  There  is  a  wealth 
of  history  behind  each  and  every  stamp 
and  this,  too,  will  be  revealed  in  future 
stamp-biographs. 

(To   be   continued  next  month) 


The  Face  of  Guilt 

be  mistaken.  He's  a  funny  kid,  this 
Richardson  boy — has  a  me-against-the 
-world  attitude,  figured  the  law  and  the 
courts  were  against  him.  That's  why 
he  lied  about  having  been  near  the 
restaurant." 

The  detective  took  out  a  handkerchief 
and  leisurely  wiped  away  some  forehead 
perspiration. 

"But  what  I  can't  understand,"  he 
said,  "is  how  you  could  have  seen 
Claxton,  since  you  can  only  see  the 
front  of  the  restaurant  from  your  win- 
dow and  since  Claxton  entered  the 
restaurant  through  the  back  door  and 
was  never  around  the  front  at  all." 

Mrs.  Simpson  was  quiet  for  a  minute 
or  two.  Then,  with  a  little  smile,  she 
said :   "Well,  perhaps  it  was  Lonnie  I 


(Continued  from  page  14) 

saw,  not  Claxton.  But  I  knew  Lonnie 
couldn't  have  been  the  burglar.  »I  just 
knew  it.  And  I  suspected  Claxton  was. 
I  had  an  idea  that  once  you  cross- 
examined  him  as  a  suspect  he  might 
confess.  If  he  didn't  I  was  going  to 
change  my  story  and  say  I  wasn't  sure 
it  was  he.  Then  there'd  have  been  no 
harm  done." 

The  detective  just  looked  at  Mrs. 
Simpson  quizzically  for  a  little  while. 
Then  he  said :  "What  made  you  feel  so 
strongly  that  Claxton  was  the  real 
culprit?" 

"The  guilt  was  written  all  over  his 
face,"  said  Mrs.  Simpson.  "It  was 
broken  out  in  a  rash — the  kind  that 
people   get   from   eating   strawberries." 


TALKING- 


^HE  GI  was  just  "coming  around" 
•^  after  the  operation.  "Who  are  you?" 
he  asked  of  the  serious  looking  young 
man  who  sat  quietly  by  the  side  of  his 
bed. 

"Saint  Peter,"  came  the  unexpected 
reply.  "May  I  do  something  for  you, 
soldier — send  a  message  home,  or  per- 
haps run  an  errand?" 

The  GI  blinked.  His  eyes  wandered 
around  the  white  hospital  room  in  be- 
wilderment, then  back  to  the  soft- 
spoken  chaplain's  assistant,  who  stood 
ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  "Who?" 
he  asked  again,  his  eyes  fairly  popping. 

"Saint  Peter,  from  the  chaplain's  of- 
fice." The  voice  was  reassuring  and 
calm. 

The  GI  blinked  again  and  smiled. 
"Well,  I'll  be  damned,"  he  said.  "Tell 
me  how  in  hell  I  got  into  heaven." 

While  Private  Saint  Peter  was  as- 
signed to  the  chaplain's  office  at  Buckley 
Field,  Denver,  he  never  had  a  dull  mo- 
ment. This  serious  young  man,  who 
wouldn't  stoop  to  pulling  pranks, 
caused  no  end  of  innocent  fun,  be- 
wilderment and  excitement.  For  in- 
stance, the  telephone  rang  almost  con- 
stantly. "Chaplain's  office — Saint  Peter 
speaking."  The  voice  was  soft-spoken, 
charming,  yet  masculine.  Invariably, 
the  one  telephoning  asked:  "Who?"  and 


the  tone  implied  that  "Saint  Peter"  was 
trying  to  pull  a  "fast  one,"  or  you  could 
almost  hear  the  rapid  calculation  of  the 
"telephoner's"  mind,  checking  and  re- 
checking  over  every  hour  of  the  past 
day  and  night,  and  perhaps  wondering 
"what  t'  heck"  was  in  that  last  drink. 

Take  the  weary  GIs  who  were  back 
of  the  proverbial  "eight-ball" — they 
were  always  glad  to  see  Saint  Peter. 
There  was  something  about  the  name 
that  commanded  respect  and  confidence. 
The  GIs  loaded  him  down  with  their 
burdens,  and  Saint  Peter  almost  ac- 
complished "miracles"  for  them.  He 
was  the  best  little  "tout"  when  it  came 
to  girl  trouble,  or  even  wife  trouble,  and 
could  effect  a  reconciliation  before  you 
could  say  "Jack  Robinson."  It's  the 
name,  Saint  Peter,  that  turns  the  trick. 

There  was  always  a  current  rumor 
around  the  field  that  Private  Saint 
Peter  had  a  "charmed  life."  At  any  rate 
everyone,  big  shots  and  little  shots,  sat 
up  and  took  notice  when  Saint  Peter 
called.  "Why,  that  name  would  be  worth 
a  million  dollars  in  a  business  where 
you  could  use  it  as  an  advertising  plug," 
an  important  hotel  executive  com- 
mented— "Just  think  of  stopping  at 
Saint  Peter's." 

It  is  perhaps  the  most  unusual  name 
on  record.  Ask  any  of  the  young  sweet 
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things  who  floated  into  the  chaplain's 
office  on  the  arm  of  her  Romeo.  When 
the  chaplain  remarked  that  he'd  call 
Saint  Peter  for  a  witness,  they  always 
pinched  themselves  to  find  out  if  they 
were  still  this  side  of  heaven — for  after 
all,  Saint  Peter  and  clouds  and  planes 
do  have  a  sobering  "ring"  to  'em,  not 
always  connected  with  weddings. 

Private  Saint  Peter's  home  is  Omak, 
Washington.  The  family  has  lived  there 


for  many  years,  but  it  was  only  quite 
recently  that  the  Omak  Chamber  of 
Commerce  discovered  that  the  name 
was  "sorta  charming  and  unusual." 
August  1,  1946,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  honor  the  returning  vet,  and 
to  determine  how  best  his  name  could 
be  used  to  attract  attention.  Perhaps  a 
sign  saying  "Visit  Omak,  the  Home  of 
Saint  Peter,"  is  now  posted  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town. 


Making  Your  Own  Rules 

By  Paul  E.  Carson,  Chaplain 

{Birmingham   Veterans  Administration  Hospital,   Van  Nuys,   California) 


N  spite  of  the  fact  that  society 
has  inherited  specific  rules 
and  regulations  for  people  to 
live  by  through  the  centuries, 
each  generation  has  a  definite  few  who 
are  not  willing  to  abide  by  them,  but 
want  to  make  a  new  set  of  their  own. 

This  was  forcibly  brought  out  in  a 
young  people's  discussion  group  I  at- 
tended not  long  ago,  by  a  young  man 
who  had  been  a  chaplain's  assistant  in 
the  Army.  In  fact,  several  ex-service 
people  were  present,  including  two 
former  WACs  and  a  former  WAVE. 

The  subject  under  discussion  was 
"Some  Rules  of  Living."  A  number  of 
general  rules  needed  to  govern  people, 
both  young  and  old,  in  the  average  com- 
munity, were  discussed,  and  some  caustic 
comments  about  traffic  regulations  were 
made.  As  might  be  expected  from  a 
live-wire  group  of  modern  young  peo- 
ple, the  consensus  of  opinion  was  in 
favor  of  more  speed. 

"But  what  about  the  slower  cars  and 


the  narrow  highways?"  a  more  cautious 
young  lady  wanted  to  know. 

"That's  easy!"  replied  William 
Brown.  "Don't  all®w  the  slow  jalopie> 
on  the  road.  They  are  a  menace  to  those 
of  us  who  want  to  get  somewhere.  And 
as  for  narrow  highways,  they  should  be 
outlawed.  What  we  need  is  bigger  and 
better  superhighways!" 

The  cost  never  seemed  to  enter  his 
mind. 

The  matter  of  "fixing"  tickets  for 
traffic  violation  was  brought  up,  and 
again  Brown  was  the  first  to  assert 
himself.  "Sure,  it's  all  right  to  'fix' 
them,  provided  you  know  the  right 
people !  But  the  best  thing  is  to  be  clever 
enough  to  'get  by'  the  violation  without 
being  caught.  It's  the  dumb  ones  who 
don't  get  by !" 

"But  what  is  the  use  of  having  regu- 
lations if  people  are  not  going  to  abide 
by  them?"  objected  Don  Hicks,  who 
had  formerly  been  a  chaplain's  assistant. 

"Oh,  regulations  are  all  right  to  make 
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the  City  Dads  think  they're  doing  their 
job,  and  to  keep  the  Grams  and  Gramps 
thinking  the  City  Dads  are  okay," 
Brown  answered  facetiously. 

Several  other  young  people  chimed  in 
with  their  ideas,  then  Don  spoke  again. 
"From  what  most  of  you  have  been 
saying,  it  appears  that  you  believe  the 
sin  in  connection  with  trafic  rule  viola- 
tions is  not  so  much  in  breaking  the 
rule,  as  it  is  in  getting  caught."  Nearly 
everyone  grinned,  but  no  one  objected 
to  his  summary. 

Then  he  continued.  "What  Bill  Brown 
said  a  while  ago  about  'getting  by'  re- 
minds me  of  an  incident  in  one  of  our 
Army  camps.  I  went  with  the  chaplain 
to  the  guardhouse  one  Sunday  after- 
noon to  play  the  little  field  organ  and 
assist  in  the  service.  We  were  discuss- 
ing some  of  the  camp  rules  and  regula- 
tions, and  the  chaplain  was  trying  to 
show  why,  among  so  many  soldiers,  cer- 
tain rules  were  necessary. 

"Finally  he  said,  'Some  people  put  a 
twist  to  the  Golden  Rule  and  obs-erve 
it  in  the  fashion  of  "Do  to  others  as 
they  would  do  to  you,  and  do  it  first!"' 
Some  of  the  men  laughed  at  this,  but 
Harry  White  spoke  up  in  all  seriousness, 
and  with  much  fervor,  saying,  'Chaplain, 
that's  the  way  it  should  be !  Every  per- 
son is  going  to  do  you,  unless  you  beat 
him  to  it  and  do  him  first!  That's  the 
vvav  /  observe  it !' 


"I  noticed  the  other  soldiers  were 
casting  knowing  glances  at  each  other  ; 
then  they  began  slipping  away  to  their 
cells.  By  their  silence,  and  their  actions, 
they  were  condemning  Harry  White's 
theory  of  the  Golden  Rule  better  than  a 
long  period  of  discussion  would  have 
done. 

"You  see,  we  all  knew  White  had 
just  had  his  seventh  court-martial  and 
been  sentenced  to  several  years  in  a 
disciplinary  barracks,  plus  a  dishonor- 
able discharge  from  the  Army. 

"The  fact  that  all  these  men  in  the 
guardhouse  had  broken  some  rule,  or 
they  would  not  have  been  there,  did  not 
take  away  from  them  the  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  when  it  came  to  a  considera- 
tion ©f  a  principle  like  the  Golden  Rule." 

"How  did  they  happen  to  let  you 
out?"  Bill  Brown  asked,  lamely  trying 
to  be  facetious,  and  perhaps  trying  to 
cover  up  a  bit  the  "getting  by"  tactics  he 
had  been  advocating. 

"I  had  the  chaplain  on  my  side,"  Don 
laughed.  "But  in  all  seriousness,"  he 
added,  "I  don't  want  us  to  close  this 
meeting  without  one  further  word.  'D© 
to  others  as  they  would  do  to  you  and  do 
it  first'  is  not  very  alluring  to  most  of 
us  when  we  consider  the  way  Christ 
taught  it,  both  by  precept  and  example. 

"Who  of  us  would  not  rather  'do  unto 
others  as  we  would  have  them  do  unto 
us'?  Who  of  us  would  want  to  change 
it?" 


BEGINNING  serially  in  the  February  LINK  will  be  the  open.ng  chapter  of  a  story 
entitled  "After  Two  Years  in  japan"  by  Chaplain  Claude  E.  Strait.  The  account, 
consisting  of  ten  chapters  in  all,  describes  experiences  of  persons  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  civilians  and  the  Nipponese.  Much  fresh  information  not  available  elsewhere 
is  set  forth  by  the  writer  in  an  exceedingly  interesting  manner. 


HILE  wandering  aimlessly  on  the  tawny 
mesa  above  Taos,  I  heard  the  ringing 
beat  of  a  silversmith's  hammer.  Follow- 
ing the  sound,  I  came  upon  him  kneeling 
before  his  anvil,  his  simple  tools  on  a  blanket  beside 
him. 

In  his  bronzed  Navajo  face  was  contentment.  His 
manner  was  that  of  a  man  who  is  master  of  his 
trade. 

I  stood  for  a  moment  in  the  shelter  of  the  low 
pinons,  envy  in  my  heart.  He  worked  in  the  clear 
sunshine,  the  clean  wind,  the  scent  of  pines.  He  had 
only  to  shape  a  buckle,  a  concha,  a  button,  and  there 
was  satisfaction  for  soul  and  body.  A  lucky  man, 
content  with  his  work,  sure  that  it  was  good. 

I,  a  weaver  of  words,  had  spent  half  a  year  with 
no  reward  except  a  tortured  heart  and  a  feeling  of 
futility. 

Then  I  saw  something  that  changed  my  thoughts. 
Beside  him  was  a  statuette — a  silver  girl,  half 
finished. 

From  time  to  time  he  picked  up  the  little  image, 
caressed  it  with  dark  fingers  and,  sighing,  reluctantly 
put  it  down  again. 

Curiosity  urged  me.  Perhaps  he,  too,  had  at- 
tempted something  that  he  could  not  complete.  I 
came  out  of  hiding  to  speak  a  Spanish  greeting. 

He  put  his  tools  politely  aside,  offered  a  husk 
cigarette,  and  inquired,  "From  Taos?" 

I  nodded,  unable  to  take  my  eyes  from  the  statue. 
There  was  something  about  the  pose  of  the  girl — 
face  lifted,  arms  to  the  sides,  the  hands  palm  out — 
something  of  reverence  and  gentle  pleading. 
"She  prays?"  I  asked. 
His  eyes  thanked  me.  "She  prays." 
"And  for  what?" 

He  smiled  uncertainly.  "That  I  cannot  say.  The 
prayers  of  woman  are  mystery." 

"But  it  is  in  her  face,"  I  protested.  "You  put  it 
there.  Surely  you  know." 

"No,  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  ask  to  know.  She 
is  not  really  mine.  She  came  to  me  in  a  dream.  It 
is  only  when  something  struggles  in  my  heart  that 
I  dare  to  work  on  her.  At  other  times" — he  scattered 
a  nandful  of  tourist  trinkets  from  his  pouch — "I 
make  these.  They  give  me  food,  and  keep  my  hands 
skillful." 
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"But  if  you  finished  this,"  I  cried, 
"you'd  be  famous.  People  would  know 
of  you  to  the  ends  of  the  earth." 

He  picked  up  the  statue  lovingly, 
murmuring,  "I  know.  That,  too,  was 
in  my  heart  at  first.  Besides,  I  have  a 
son  who  has  seen  many  things  in  his 
school.  He  speaks  as  you  do.  Yet  I 
dare  not  touch  her.  Once,  when  I  tried, 
1  nearly  spoiled  her.  It  was  a  year  until 
I  could  see  how  she  should  be.  A  year 
of  prayer  and  fasting  until  I  felt  skill 
in  my  fingers  and  her  face  in  my  heart. 
And  then  I  had  to  wait  again  because 
I  saw  only  dimly  how  her  hands — " 

"But  she  may  never  be  finished,"  I 
interrupted. 

"If  the  gods  give  man  a  vision,  he 
must  bide  then    time." 

"Will  you  sell  it  now?  To  me  it  is 
finished   enough." 

"1  dare  not." 

"Wei!,  then,  finish  it.  You  have  skill. 
No  one  will  know.  They  will  not  see 
what  you  see  in  her.  But  they  will  see 
the  grace  of  the  lines,  the  clever  work 
on  the  hands  and  arms.  They  will  honor 
you  as  a  master." 

The  expression  on  his  face  stopped 
my  words.  "I  do  not  think  you  under- 
stand. Perhaps  a  little  you  do,  for  you 
saw  she  prayed.  Some  do  not  see  that. 
True,  she  is  the  work  of  my  hands,  but 
she  is  not  mine.  She  is  the  longing  of 
my  heart  while  I  make  trinkets.  I 
carved  a  thousand  buttons  before  I 
could  shape  her  hands.  Before  I  could 
make  them  ask  for  something,  and  yet 
be  ready  to  give  at  the  same  time." 

I  saw  what  he  meant.  The  hands 
told  more  than  the  face.  The  palms 
were  gently  cupped,  the  fingers  curved 
and  yet  relaxed.  Ready  to  receive. 
Ready  to  give. 

A  sort  of  knowledge  grew  in  me. 
This  trinket  maker  knew  a  truth  I 
dared  not  face.  He  knew  two  lives.  He 


knew  when  to  work  on  his  conchas, 
when  on  his  carving.  He  did  not  spend 
.  his  time  uselessly  battering  at  the  doors 
of  the  gods  crying  out  for  more  gifts. 
Instead  he  kept  his  door  open.  When  the 
gods  called  they  found  his  skill  at  their 
service. 

"Will  you  let  me  hold  her  a  moment?" 

A  queer  cool  warmth  came  from  the 
silver.  She  might  have  been  alive. 

"How  long — how  long  have  you 
worked  on  her?" 

"Since  I  was  married.  That  is  forty 
years   ago." 

And  I  had  rebelled  at  six  months.  I 
gave  him  back  his  bit  of  silver.  We 
parted  with  only  a  handclasp.  But  there 
was  something  warm  between  us. 

I  went  slowly  down  the  winding 
trail,  the  sharp  scent  of  earth  in  my 
nostrils,  but  the  whisper  of  the  gods 
in  my  heart. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  I  cleared  my 
littered  desk  and  tried  to  put  in  simple 
words  what  I  had  learned.  After  that  I 
worked  far  into  the  night  without 
fatigue,  carving  a  crude  button  for  an 
editor  who  likes  plenty  of  gun  smoke. 
My  fingers  were  skillful. 

There  was  a  shaking  thrill  in  the 
back  of  my  mind.  Suddenly  I  knew  the 
way  of  the  gods.  They  were  always 
waiting  to  give.  But  they  find  so  few 
who  can  use  their  gifts.  So  many,  many 
times  they  have  to  take  them  back. 
Therefore,  they  watch  the  makers  of 
buttons,  conchas — -tourist  trinkets  of 
life — and  after  a  man  has  learned  skill, 
patience,  and  trust,  they  come  with  a 
task  to  gladden  his  soul  and  fill  his 
heart  with  fire. 

So  now  I  work  happily  at  my  crude 
hammering.  Tomorrow,  or  perhaps  the 
tomorrow  after  that,  I  shall  feel  some- 
thing struggling  in  my  heart.  I  shall  try 
to  tell  of  it.  If  I  fail?  Then  I  shall 
wait   and  try  again. 
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OMEBODY  called  him 
Porky.  He  looked  up,  wagged 
his  tail,  and  the  name  stuck. 
The  men  who  were  in  my 
outfit  will  remember  the  name.  I  need 
but  mention  it  and,  no  matter  where 
they  are,  I'm  sure  a  warmhearted 
smile  will  spread  across  their  lips  into 
their  eyes.  For  he  was  a  small,  brown- 
coated  mutt,  of  what  breed  I  cannot  say 
even  today.  And  it  didn't  matter  then. 
For  he  was  a  dogface  among  many 
dogfaces,  a  mixed  breed  among  other 
mixed  breeds,  and,  perhaps,  this  was 
the  reason  he  touched  us — for  about  a 
dozen  pork  chops  in  various  eaten 
stages. 

That  was  our  first  meeting.  We  were 
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holding  an  outdoor  exercise  during 
basic  training.  It  was  lunch  time,  and  a 
bunch  of  us  were  sitting  around  on  the 
ground,  eating  from  messkits.  He 
strolled  into  our  midst.  Someone  threw 
him  a  bone.  He  clutched  it  between  his 
paws,  settled  flat  on  his  stomach  and 
gnawed  away  like  a  rabbit  chewing  a 
carrot. 

That  really  won  us  over,  and  the 
pork-chop  bones  came  thick  and  fast 
then.  He  was  immediately  accepted  by 
our  entire  company.  We  took  him  back 
to  camp  with  us.  We  made  a  set  of  dog 
tags  for  him,  gave  him  a  serial  number 
— 00000-5 — and  a  service  record,  placed 
him  in  general  service  in  the  Infantry 
Branch,  and,  like  all  good  soldiers,  he 
eventually  learned  the  art  of  goldbri ek- 
ing. 

But  that  was  a  slow  process — actual- 
ly, the  culmination  of  a  series  of  events, 
the  first  of  which  began  when  our  com- 
pany commander  made  him  a  private 
first  class. 

Those  who  were  with  me  in  the  Army 
certainly  will  remember  that  day.  For 
no  private  ever  received  that  one  laugh- 
able stripe  with  more  ceremony. 

First,  his  name  and  serial  number 
appeared  on  the  bulletin  board,  together 
with  a  few  other  promotions.  Then,  just 
before  lunch,  a  number  of  us  lined  up 
in  formation   before  the  CO's  tent. 

We  froze  at  attention  when  the  CO 
appeared.  Porky  was  sitting  at  atten- 
tion, his  chest  out,  his  eyes  straight 
ahead,  head  up  and  chin  in. 

The  CO  stood  before  us.  He  withdrew 
a  sheet  of  paper  from  his  pocket  and  be- 
gan to  read  slowly  and  distinctly.  "For 
exceptional  conduct,"  he  read.  "For  re- 
markable agility  in  devouring  United 
States  Army  rations — particularly  pork- 
chops.  For  stamina  and  fortitude  dis- 
played in  line  of  duty — chasing  of  cats, 
insects,  snakes  and  other  pests  that  His- 
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turb  the  comfort  of  his  comrades  in 
arms.  Therefore,  I,  Company  Command- 
er of  Headquarters  Company,  II  Corps, 
do  hereby  award  to  Private  Porky  one 
stripe,  signifying  a  raise  in  grade  to 
private  first  class.  Also,  be  it  known  by 
those  present,  that  said  stripe  signifies  a 
raise  in  pay  of  one  dozen,  twelve  biscuits, 
to  the  aforementioned  Private  First 
Class  Porky,  serial  number  00000-5." 

The  CO  folded  the  sheet  of  paper  and 
put  it  in  his  pocket.  "Private  First 
Class  Porky,"  he  said.  "Front  and  cen- 
ter." 


Porky  came  forward  smartly,  at  at- 
tention. He  sat  stiffly  in  front  of  the 
CO.  The  CO  pulled  out  a  khaki-colored 
handkerchief  with  two  white  private 
first  class  stripes  painted  on  it.  Then  he 
tied  the  handkerchief  around  the  upper 
part  of  Porky's  motionless  body. 

"Until  we  get  something  more  per- 
manent," the  CO  said,  smiled,  winked 
and  stood  up  again.  He  saluted  and 
Porky  let  go  one  sharp  bark,  did  an 
about-face  and  bounded  away  in  a 
military   manner. 

Now,  Porky  did  not  allow  the  stripe 
to  go  to  his  head.  He  did  not  push 
anybody  around.  We  made  a  sweater 
for  him,  khaki-colored  of  course,  with 
very  bright  PFC  stripes  sewed  on  the 
forelegs,    and    whenever    some    visiting 


generals  decided  t©  inspect  our  area. 
Porky  was  present,  dressed  neatly  and 
precisely.  He  always  managed  to  steal 
the  show  from  the  rest  of  us. 

But  we  didn't  mind,  though  I  have 
a  feeling  now  that  Porky  did.  I  think 
he  began  to  get  tired  of  the  visiting 
generals  and  all  the  fuss  and  bother  of 
military  discipline.  Because  one  day  he- 
was  nowhere  in  the  area. 

He  had  been  given  a  pass  that  night, 
good  until  reveille  the  next  morning. 
But  at  reveille  there  was  n©  answering 
bark  during  roll  call.  The  First  Ser- 
geant then  made  a  routine  check  and 
discovered  that  Porky  had  not  turned 
his  pass  in  at  the  Orderly  Room. 

Porky  was   absent  without  leave. 

Two  days  passed  and  Porky's  offense 
grew  more  serious.  It  was  running  into 
a  desertion  charge  on  the  morning  of 
the  third  day,  when  Porky  dragged 
himself  into  camp,  a  sad  and  sorry - 
looking  sight.  His  sleek  brown  coat 
was  ruffled  and  dirty.  His  eyes  were  red 
and  his  body  was  covered  with  cuts  and 
bites,  scratches  and  slashes.  His  khaki - 
colored  sweater  was  ripped  and  one  of 
the  stripes  hung  down  forlornly. 

Knowing  his  way,  and  being  familiar 
with    army    procedure,    Porky    reported 
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into  the  Orderly  Room.  When  the 
First  Sergeant  saw  him  he  immediately 
put  Porky  on  the  sick  book.  That  ac- 
complished, Porky  was  given  an  escort 
and  brought  over  to  the  infirmary  just 
as  the  doctor  came  in  to  examine  the 
patients.  A  quick  glance  and  the  doctor 
decided.  Surgery.  So,  in  about  thirty 
minutes,  Porky  was  bandaged  from  his 
tail  to  his  neck  and  carried  back  to  the 
Orderly  Room. 

Three  days  passed  and  Porky  began 
to  feel  better.  At  the  end  of  a  week  the 
bandage  had  shrunk  to  one  strip  around 
his  middle.  It  was  then  that  the  CO 
flung  a  special  court-martial  charge  on 
Porky. 

For  a  report  had  come  in  that  a 
number  of  dogs  were  seen  in  a  battered 
condition  in  the  town. 

It  was  argued  during  the  trial 
whether  Porky's  injuries  were  sustained 
in  or  not  in  the  line  of  duty.  The  defense 
pleaded  strongly,  but  an  impartial  jury 
found  Porky  guilty. 

Porky  was  busted  down  to  a  private, 
confined  to  the  company  area  for  two 
weeks,  had  his  class  A  pass  taken  away 
and  was  fined  four  dog  biscuits  for  a 
period  of  one  week. 

Porky  took  his  punishment  without  a 
whimper.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would 
say  he  seemed  quite  pleased.  He  was 
bothered  momentarily  by  the  biscuit 
penalty,  but  he  had  many  friends  so 
he  did  not  lose  out. 

Being    a    private    again     and.     thus, 
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without  responsibility,  Porky  began  to 
learn  the  art  of  goldbricking.  He  became 
a  true  soldier.  Each  morning,  during 
his  confinement,  he  was  up  bright  and 
early.  He  reported  for  sick  call  at  the 
Orderly  Room.  Usually,  his  name  was 
first  on  the  list. 

This  went  on  for  about  two  weeks, 
and  then  one  day  the  doctor  discharged 
him.  Porky  was  well  again.  But  the 
next  day  he  was  back  in  the  Orderly 
Room,  and  by  the  way  he  wagged  his 
tail,  everyone  knew  he  wanted  his 
name  entered  on  the  sick  book. 

That  was  that.  Porky  had  discovered 
the  sure,  the  easy  way  of  goldbricking 
in  the  Army.  And  to  fulfill  his  desire 
(we  forgave  him  easily),  all  the  new 
sick  books  that  came  out  after  that  had 
Porky's  name  neatly  printed  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  each  day. 


Thirty  days  hath  September, 
April,  June  and  Private  Bender; 
He  serves  them  now  with  no  reprieve 
For  being  absent  without  leave! 

(The  Mess  Line) 


HERE'S  one  resolution,  this 
year  of  1948,  which  in  a 
confused  world  we  cannot 
permit  ourselves  to  be  con- 
fused about,  for  it  concerns  a  matter  of 
paramount  human  values.  Let  us  re- 
solve that  from  now  on  we  will  not 
think  of  war  in  terms  of  armaments,  of 
sanctions,  of  boundaries,  of  gold,  but 
of  breathing,  pulsating,  vulnerable  flesh. 

The  matter  was  called  to  my  atten- 
tion by  no  less  astute  an  observer  than 
Roger  W.  Babson,  whose  divinations 
regarding  matters  economic  have  aided 
the  financial  world  for  several  decades, 
whose  objective  approach  to  the  world 
politic  has  been  as  keenly  analytical  as 
a  surgeon's  knife.  The  subject  of  human 
values  was  brought  home  to  this  man 
by  the  heroic  death  of  a  grandson  in  an 
attempt  to  save  the  life  of  a  drowning 
girl.  He  courageously  admits  that  up 
until  this  incident  Death,  with  its  sever- 
ing, terrible  completeness,  had  never 
truly  touched  his  life,  or  his  intimate, 
personal  sympathies. 

But  through  the  tragic  death  of  this 
favorite  grandson  he,  for  the  first  time, 
peers  down  the  aching,  empty  vistas  of 
human  loss  that  350,000  nearest  of  kin 
peered  down  during  the  years  of  war. 
"This  is  the  first  time,"  he  writes  in  his 
column,  "that  I  have  appreciated  what 
these  families  suffered  and  what  a 
thousand  other  families  are  experienc- 
ing every  day  of  every  year." 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say :  "During  my 


long  career  1  have  studied  profits,  wages, 
bushels  and  tons — forgetting  human 
values.  Today  I  am  trying  to  think  of 
the  millions  of  wageworkers  whose  only 
assets  are  their  boys  and  girls.  Hereto- 
fore I  have  tried  to  figure  which  is  the 
cheapest  in  dollars,  to  help  Europe  now, 
or  to  fight  now,  as  if  the  money  cost 
and  property  damage  are  of  primary 
consideration.  I  have  not  considered  the 
millions  of  good  boys  who  would  be 
killed  in  another  war." 

Tremendous  food  for  thought  here ; 
war  in  terms  of  human  flesh,  rather 
than  in  terms  of  economic  gain  or  world 
prestige. 

Further  on  in  the  article  Mr.  Babson 
(of  all  people!)  suggests  that  profits, 
wages  and  stocks  may  be  the  underlying 
reason  for  the  present  struggle  between 
America  and  Europe,  and  that  if  right 
here  and  now  we  determine  to  sacrifice, 
in  a  big  way,  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living  in  Europe,  the  shadow  of  war 
can  be  completely  averted.  It  will,  how- 
ever, take  sacrifice — the  sort  of  sacrifice. 
I  might  add,  which  is  exceedingly  good 
for  the  soul. 

"Before  losing  my  grandson,  I  was 
for  fighting  now  and  'cleaning  Russia 
up';  but  today,"  writes  Mr.  Babson,  "I 
think  there  is  a  better  way.  Besides,  do 
wars  ever  settle  great  questions  when 
ideologies  are  involved?" 

The  answer  is :  NO.  Force  and  legis- 
lation never  have  won  moral  battles 
and  never  will.  And  though  it  is  neces- 
sary, when  war  is  upon  us,  to  harness 
our  will  and  whip  up  zeal  by  ideological 
slogans,  the  fact  remains  that  human 
nature  is  atomic  in  its  power;  that 
human  nature  believes  what  it  chooses 
to  believe,  and  that  the  world  will  be- 
lieve in  democracy  only  when  we  are 
able  to  prove  it  the  more  desirable  way 
of  life. 

— MARK  CRANK 
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HIS  is  a  war  story  but  not 
an  exciting  one — though  it 
might  have  been,  if  the  WAC 
Lieutenant  had  suddenly  ap- 
peared during  the  morning,  instead  of 
stopping  as  she  did  on  her  way  back 
from  noon  mess.  The  story,  as  I  see  it, 
is  important  (if  at  all)  only  because 
every  word  of  it  (including  the  words 
that  are  so  bad  they  are  omitted)  is 
strictly  true. 

Overseas,  in  a  place  I  need  not  name, 
a  camp  was  being  set  up ;  and  a  modern 
military  camp,  as  everyone  knows, 
means  not  tents  but  barracks,  roads, 
latrines,  ditches  and  a  hundred  other 
things.  A  squad  ©f  men  had  been  de- 
tailed to  dig  a  ditch,  near  a  newly 
erected  barrack.  The  soil  was  rocky. 
They  didn't  like  the  work,  which  is  not 
surprising.  They  did  not  overwork  and, 
as   they  dug,  they  talked 

I  could  write  down  their  expletives ; 
I  know  how  to  spell  the  words.  But  if 
I  did,  it  would  be  only  wasted  time,  for 
the  publishers  of  this  magazine  would 
not  print  them.  Swear  words  are  found 
in  print  nowadays,  but  the  words  I  mean 
are  not — ever,  nor  are  they  ever  heard 
from  screen  or  stage.  They  are  dirty 
words. 

The  men  of  my  story  were  not  angry 
and  did  not  use  them  with  emphasis. 
Nor  did  they  (at  that  time)  use  them 
with  any  accuracy;  they  just  used  them, 
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aimlessly — over,  and  over,  and  over — 
the  way  a  certain  kind  of  beetle  rolls 
a  ball  of  filth  it  has  gathered.  It  was 
a  sort  of  running  obbligato  to  their 
work  and  was  (to  them)  as  meaning- 
less as  if  they  had  used  their  jaws  for 
chewing  gum. 

At  noon  they  went  to  mess,  and 
shortly  after  they  had  resumed  work, 
the  WAC  Lieutenant  passed  and 
stopped  to  chat  with  them.  They  were 
pleased,  or  course.  Who  isn't  when  in  a 
foreign  land  he  can  talk  with  a  friendly, 
wholesome  American  girl?  They  kept 
her  in  conversation  as  long  as  they 
could.  She  brightened  their  job  for 
them  and  illumined  their  day.  But  she 
would  have  ruined  it  utterly,  had  she 
told  them  that  her  billet  was  just  inside 
the  thin  wall  of  that  barrick,  that  she 
had  been  there  all  the  morning  and 
had  heard  every  dirty  word  they  uttered. 
Yet  that  was  the  truth,  as  I  know,  be- 
cause the  WAC  Lieutenant  told  me. 
(You  see,  I  am  old,  and  married,  and 
had  known  her  a  good  while.) 

"When  I  first  heard  them,"  she  said, 
"I  thought,  'What  kind  of  degenerates 
must  such  men  be?'  Finally  I  told  my- 
self, 'Anyway,  they  are  soldiers  and  I 
am  here  to  help  soldiers.  I  am  going 
to  see  for  myself  what  they  are  like.' 
So,  on  my  way  back  from  mess,  I 
stopped  and  talked  with  them." 

"And?"  I  prompted. 
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"In  all  my  life,  I  was  never  treated 
more  respectfully.  It  was — why,  it  was 
really  abject." 

I  was  not  surprised.  Any  one  of  those 
men  would  have  faced  torture  rather 
than  say,  or  permit,  an  insulting  word 
to  her. 

"But  I  can't  help  wondering,"  she 
went  on.  "Do  all  men  talk  that  way, 
when  they  think  no  women  are  within 
hearing?" 

"No,"  I  told  her,  and  though  she  had 
me  at  a  decided  disadvantage,  I  put  up 
the  best  defense  I  could  for  my  sex. 

Among  other  things,  I  told  her  about 
my  friend  Tom,  now  dead.  Tom  was 
about  the  only  civilian  I  ever  knew — ■ 
I  knew  him  for  twenty  years — who 
kept  himself  habitually  in  the  pink  of 
condition.  In  the  livery  stable  days 
(You  see,  I  really  am  old.)  he  once 
issued  a  challenge:  On  a  five-mile 
stretch  of  country  road,  he  would  dis- 
tance any  livery  horse  driven  by  any 
girl.  Our  crowd  had  in  it  girls  who 
new  how  to  drive,  and  the  liveryman, 
when  he  heard  the  challenge,  realized 
that   his    reputation,   too,   was   at   stake 


and  gave  instructions  not  to  spare  the 
whip.  The  girl  won,  too,  but  only  in  the 
last  hundred  yards,  and  to  my  mind 
she  would  have  lost  if  Tom  had  been 
wearing  a   different  type  of  shoes. 

Tom  was  endlessly  obliging,  unless 
you  tried  to  impose  upon  him ;  then — 
you  didn't.  He  was  slight  of  build  but 
quick  as  a  cat,  and  his  muscles  were 
steel  springs.  He  was  naturally  quick- 
tempered (though  I  never  saw  him  lose 
his  temper),  and  anyone  who  "started 
something"  with  him  was  apt  to  be 
sorry.  He  had  knocked  about  the  world 
a  good  bit  but  never  as  a  tramp.  He  was 
a  good  workman  and  always  paid  his 
way.  He  had  been  in  Mexico  and  Si- 
beria. I  have  camped  with  him,  hiked 
with  him,  canoed  with  him,  and  in  all 
that  time  I  never  heard  him  utter  one 
word  that,  if  circumstances  demanded, 
he  might  not  have  said,  without  em- 
barrassment, to  a  girl. 

You  see,  a  real  he-man  doesn't  need 
two  kinds  of  speech,  one  for  mixed 
company,  one  for  men  only.  He  can  get 
along  perfectly  well  and  will  probably 
save  himself  many  humiliations,  if  he 
has  only  one  kind — the  clean  kind. 


Beyond  the  Perimeter    (Continued  from  page  17) 


"My  principal  reason  for  coming 
here,"  the  Colonel  stated,  "is  to  deco- 
rate one  of  you  men.  The  Army  regrets 
that  this  important  matter  has  been 
unavoidably  delayed." 

".  .  .  F©r  conspicuous  gallantry  in 
action  before  the  enemy  .  .  ."  the 
Colonel's  words  droned  on. 

Solemnly,    we    watched     Linton     re- 


ceive his  belated  badge  of  courage,  the 
Silver  Star. 

Yes,  all's  quiet  in  Pine  Grove  now. 
Big  Jim  is  the  commander  and  Linton 
is  the  vice  commander  of  our  league. 

Medfern?  Oh,  he  resigned  his 
membership.  He  left  town  in  a  hurry. 
Ain't  nobody  seen  or  heard  from  him 
since. 


FOOLS  GOLD 


By  John  W.  McKelvey 

(Minister,   Methodist   Church,   Lansdowne,   Pennsylvania) 


-_-p      T  is  amazing  how  the  rumor 

of  a  gold  strike  affects  peo- 

_l         pie.  Gold  is  and  always  has 

/mm^M\  been  a  magic  word  among 
us.  Why,  you  ask?  Chiefly  because  there 
are  intrinsic  values  in  this  yellow  metal 
which  are  not  found  in  any  other  sub- 
stance. From  time  immemorial,  there- 
fore, men  have  searched  for  gold  and 
have  traversed  sea  and  land  to  lay  their 
hands  on  this  priceless  treasure. 

Perhaps  men  are  never  more  disap- 
pointed, more  undone,  than  when  they 
discover  after  all  their  efforts  and  haz- 
ards that  all  they  have  is  fool's  gold. 
Fool's  gold,  notwithstanding  its  glitter 
and  its  appearance,  is  nothing  but  worth- 
less sand  without  any  intrinsic  value 
whatsoever.  Hence  the  proverb,  "All 
that  glitters  is  not  gold." 

This  proverb  catapults  us  at  once 
from  the  realm  of  material  values  to 
that  of  spiritual,  from  the  world  of 
things  tangible  and  finite  to  that  of  the 
spirit,  which  is  intangible  and  alive 
with  infinite  possibilities.  When  it  comes 
to  finding  earthly  treasure  such  as  fine 
gold  we  are  not  always  sure  in  which 
direction  to  turn.  There  is  a  saying, 
"Gold  is  where  you  find  it."  But  when 
life's  intrinsic  values  become  the  end  of 
all  our  questing  the  situation  is  far  dif- 
ferent, for  the  way  thereto  is  plain  and 
the  guideposts  many  and  infallible.  So 
true  is  this  that,  if  we  find  our  hands 
at  any  time  clutching  greedily  at  nothing 
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more  than  fool's  gold,  it  is  undoubtedly 
because  we  have  been  going  in  the 
wrong  direction.  In  the  realm  of  un- 
seen values  direction  is  not  a  matter 
of  the  points  of  the  compass  but  @f  the 
purposes  of  life. 

When  the  Scriptures  tell  the  story  of 
Lot,  who,  dwelling  in  the  cities  of  the 
plain,  "pitched  his  tent  toward  Sodom," 
the  emphasis  is  intended  not  on  his  geo- 
graphic proximity  to  this  wicked  city  but 
on  his  looseness  of  purpose,  his  intent  to 
play  with  fire,  his  desire  to  have  a  good 
time — his  idea  of  a  good  time  being  to 
trifle  with  honor  and  honesty,  patience 
and  purity,  faith  and  fidelity. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how 
Lot  felt  at  this  turning  point  in  his 
career.  Quite  likely  he  considered  him- 
self entitled  to  a  little  relaxation  and 
fun.  After  all,  he  was  old  enough  to 
know  where  to  draw  the  line,  when  to 
say  "No."  He  certainly  believed  he  was 
strong  enough  to  swim  against  the  cur- 
rent if  and  when  he  got  too  near  "the 
point  of  no  return."  As  he  figured  it,  he 
had  seen  enough  drudgery  and  hardship 
on  the  long  and  arduous  trek  with  his 
uncle,  Abraham  from  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees.  Traveling  even  on  the  Fertile 
Crescent  to  the  so-called  Land  of  Prom- 
ise was  far  from  being  a  picnic  or  a  hay 
ride.  He  had  had  his  fill  of  unremitting 
toil  from  dawn  to  dusk.  He  was  de- 
termined now  to  ease  off,  to  take  in 
some  of  the  gay  spots,  to  make  his  try 
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for  the  jack  pot.  Why  not?  After  all, 
had  they  not  reached  their  major  ob- 
jective? Was  it  not  now  good  strategy 
to  spread  out  and  penetrate  the  country 
round  about,  if  they  were  to  secure  it 
peaceably  and  to  occupy  its  grazing 
lands  and  vineyards  without  endless 
quarreling  over  boundary  lines  and  water 
holes?  Since,  moreover,  these  matters 
concerned  just  two  men  principally,  Lot 
and  his  uncle,  Abraham,  and  since 
Abraham  was  the  elder  of  the  two  and 
no  doubt  no  longer  interested  in  the 
thrills  and  diversions  such  as  charac- 
terized the  pleasure-ridden  city  of  Sod- 
om, was  it  not  fair  for  Lot  to  seize  the 
first  opportunity  and  put  in  his  bid  for 
the  lowlands  of  the  Jordan  and  the  fair 
cities  of  the  plain? 

It  seemed  hardly  to  matter  to  Lot  in 
a  procedure  of  this  sort  that  he  had 
ignored  the  common  courtesies  and 
rudely  claimed  first  choice.  Thus  al- 
ready, even  before  he  had  arrived,  he 
had  pitched  his  tent  toward  Sodom;  he 
had  trampled  under  foot  respect  for  his 
elders;  he  had  adopted  the  success 
formula  so  tragically  followed  in  the 
world  before  and  since  his  day:  "Look 
out  for  your  own  interests  first;  honor 
nobody  but  yourself.  Do  evil,  but  pre- 
tend to  do  good.  Be  miserly.  Covet  and 
get  what  you  can.  Cheat  whenever  you 
get  a  chance.  Utilize  your  spare  time 
in  devising  ways  to  fool  people.  In  short, 
be  ruthless." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  in  due  course, 
after  running  the  treacherous  gantlet 
of  ignoble  dreams  and  investing  irre- 
deemable time  and  effort,  Lot  awakened 
one  day  to  realize  the  extent  of  his 
failure,  the  measure  of  his  ruin,  the 
sting  of  low  aim  and  false  purpose? 
True,  he  had  reached  Sodom,  but  to  his 
bitter  disappointment  all  he  found  at 
this  end  of  his  rainbow  was  a  pot  of 
fool's     gold — disgrace,     disillusionment, 


empty  values,  broken  hopes,  asd  shat- 
tered aspirations. 

We  can  be  thankful  that  the  story  of 
Lot  does  not  end  in  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah. The  moment  he  came  to  his  senses 
and  headed  in  the  right  direction,  lifted 
up  his  eyes  to  the  hills,  and  began  with 
haste  and  determination  to  seek  life's 
real  and  lasting  values,  that  moment 
Lot,  like  all  of  us  who  seek  in  the 
spirit  of  penitence,  humility,  and  dedica- 
tion, stumbled  upon  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  God  and  laid  hold  on  the  im- 
perishable treasures  of  the  heart. 

It  is  first  and  foremost  a  matter  of 
direction,  this  quest  for  the  gold  that 
does  not  canker.  And  direction,  well, 
that  depends  not  on  a  compass  with  its 
magnetic  needle  but  on  the  direction- 
finder of  the  soul  and  its  sensitivity  to 
the  paths  and  purposes  of  the  Eternal. 
The  right  direction  will  lead  along  a 
high  road  marked  with  strange  but  in- 
fallible signs :  "A  good  name  is  rather 
to  be  chosen  than  great  riches  .  .  ." 
"Happy  is  the  man  that  findeth  wisdom, 
and  the  man  that  getteth  understanding. 
For  the  merchandise  of  it  is  better  than 
the  merchandise  of  silver,  and  the  gain 
thereof  than  fine  gold."  .  .  .  "Who  shall 
ascend  into  the  hill  of  the  Lord  ?  or  who 
shall  stand  in  his  holy  place?  He  that 
hath  clean  hands,  and  a  pure  heart ;  who 
hath  not  lifted  up  his  soul  unto  vanity, 
nor  sworn  deceitfully."  These  and  count- 
less other  signs  will  point  to  a  city  that 
hath  foundations,  whose  maker  and 
builder  is  God,  and  if  we  will  be  wise, 
we  will  set  our  faces  steadfastly  in  the 
direction  of  that  city,  knowing  that  at 
last  we  shall  possess  a  good  name,  wis- 
dom and  understanding,  purity  and  clean- 
liness, truth  and  honor,  love  and  forgive- 
ness— the  values  which,  unlike  fool's 
gold,  have  intrinsic  worth  and  shall  not 
pass  away. 


WA  Z  You  Were!" 


Helpfulness 

TffE  SERVE"  is  the  motto  of  one  of 
our  historic  military  organizations. 
It  might  well  be  the  motto  of  every 
branch  of  our  military  and  naval  serv- 
ices. Our  Armed  Forces  and  the  civil- 
ians are  rendering  a  Good  Samaritan 
service,  so  great  that  it  staggers  the 
imagination.  The  hundreds  of  billions 
of  dollars  that  this  last  war  cost  Amer- 
ica may  be  counted  and  replaced,  but 
the  price  that  has  been  and  is  being 
paid  in  terms  of  physical,  mental,  and 
spiritual  suffering,  and  supreme  sacrifice, 
cannot  be  measured  nor  comprehended. 
It  is  the  consensus  of  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world,  who  have  light  to  see  and 
know,  that  without  the  help  which 
America  contributed  to  win  in  that 
global  struggle,  liberty  would  perish 
from  the  earth. 

The  man  in  the  cartoon  is  not  a 
helper  and  hence  not  a  good  soldier.  In 
fact,  he  is  no  soldier  at  all,  for  he  re- 
fuses to  do  his  bit,  to  carry  his  part  of 
the  load;  and  let  it  be  stressed  that  no 
one  can  qualify  in  the  sight  of  God  as 
a  good  soldier  of  Christ  unless  he  is  a 
good  helper.  Jesus  said:  "He  that  is 
greatest  among  you  shall  be  your  ser- 
vant." To  a  certain  lawyer  who  came  to 
Jesus  seeking  the  way  of  life  the  Saviour 
told  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 
Read  Luke,  the  tenth  chapter. 

In  winning  the  peace  America  is 
playing  the  part  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 
She  is  coming  to  the  aid  of  peoples 
who   have   been    ruthlessly   attacked   by 
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"What  makei  you  think  I'm  not  helping  you?" 

gangsters,  compared  with  whom  the 
thieves  and  robbers  of  the  Jericho  way 
were  very  minor  offenders.  America 
must  always  be  a  Good  Samaritan 
neighbor  in  the  community  of  nations. 
Lord  help  us  to  help  one  another.  Help 
us,  O  Lord,  to  seek  those  who  need 
help  and  may  we  not  forget  that  the 
help  most  desperately  needed  is  spirit- 
ual. By  our  thoughts,  our  planning,  our 
words,  and  our  deeds  may  we  do  our 
full  part  to  build  throughout  the  world 
a  truly  Christian  order. 

What  Did  You  Do? 

"Did  you  give  him  a  lift?  He's  a  brother 

man, 
And  bearing  about  all  the  burden   he 

can. 
Bid  you  give  him  a  smile?  He  was 

downcast  and  blue, 
And  the  smile  would  have  helped  him 

to  battle  it  through. 
Did  you  give  him  a  hand?  He  was  slip- 
ping down  hill, 
And  the  world,  so  I  fancied,  was  using 

him  ill. 
Did  you  give   him   a  word?   Did   you 

show  him  the  road? 
Or  did  you  just  let  him  go  on  zvith  his 

load? 
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"Did  you  help  him  along?  He's  a  sinner 
like  you, 

But  the  grasp  of  your  hand  might  have 
carried  him  through. 

Did  you  bid  him  good  cheer?  Just  a 
word  and  a  smile 

Were  what  he  most  needed  that   last 
weary  mile. 

Do  you  know  zvhat  he  bore  in  that  bur- 
den of  cares, 

That  is  every  man's  load  and  that  sym- 
pathy shares? 

Did  you  try  to  find  out  zvhat  he  needed 
from  you? 

Or  did  you   leave  him   to   battle  it 
through? 

"Do  you  know  zvhat  it  means  to  be  los- 
ing the  fight, 
IV hen  a   lift  just  in    time    might   set 

everything  right? 
Do  you  know  what  it  means,  just  the 

clasp  of  the  hand, 
When  a  man's  borne  about  all  a  man 

ought  to  stand? 
Did  you  ask   what  it  was — why   the 

quivering  lip, 
And  the  glistening  tears  down  the  pale 

cheek  that  slip? 
Were  you  brother  of  his  when  the  time 

came  to  be? 
Did  you  offer  to  help  him,  or  didn't 

you  see? 

"Don't   you   know   it's    the    part    of   a 

brother  man, 
To  find  what  grief  is  and  help  when 

you  can? 
Did  you  stop  when  he  asked  you  to  give 

him  a  lift? 
Or  were  you  so  busy  yon  left  him  to 

shift? 
Oh,  I  know  what  you  say  may  really 

be  true, 
But  the  test  of  your  manhood  is,  what 

did  you  do? 
Did  you  reach  out  a  hand?  Did  you 

show  him  the  road? 
Or  did  you  just  let  him  go  on  with  his 

load?" 

— James  William  Foley 
— Chaplain  Alva  J.  Brasted 


BIBLE   READINGS   FOR  THE  MONTH 

(Prepared  by  James  V.  Clay  pool,  Secty.,  Pro- 
motion of  Bible  Use,  American  Bible  Society.) 

THEME: 
'The  Trials  of  a  Young  Nation" 

1.  Psalms    1  19:33-48 Happy  All  Year 

2.  II  Kings  1    A  Man  of  Cod 

3.  II  Kings  2    Continue  the  Work 

4.  1 1  Kings  3    I  Am  As  Thou 

5.  II  Kings  4:1-31          A  Hospitable  Woman 

6.  II  Kings  4:32-5:14          Cod  Bestows  Life 

7.  II  Kings  5:15-6:7     Avarice  Destroys  Life 

8.  II   Kings  6:8-33    Heavenly  Help 

9.  II  Kings  8:1-19.  .    Restoration  and  Death 

10.  II  Kings  9:1-20 A  Furious  Driver 

11.  II  Kings  9:21 -37. An  Evil  Woman's  Death 

12.  II  Kings  10:1-24 Bloodthirsty  Days 

13.  II  Kings  10:25-11:8  .  .  .Sinful  Leadership 

14.  II  Kings  11:9-12:3    .  .    Treason!  Treason  I 

15.  II  Kings   12:4-18;   13:14-22 

Improving  the  Temple 

16.  II    Kings   14:23-15:22    Evil  Again 

17.  II  Kings  15:23- 16:9. Good  and  Bad  Mixed 

18.  II   Kings  16:10-17:6 A  New  Altar 

19.  II    Kings   17:7-24 

Wicked  People  Are  Weak 

20.  II    Kings    17:25-41     Intermarriage 

21.  II   Kings   18:1-25    A  Cood  Ruler 

22.  II    Kings   18:26-19:13 Big   Talk 

23.  II  Kings  19:14-37  .  Prayer  for  Deliverance 

24.  II  Kings  20  Set  Thy  House  in  Order 

25.  II   Kings  21    Abominable  Kings 

26.  1 1   Kings  22 An  Important  Discovery 

27.  II  Kings  23:1-20 Needed  Reforms 

28.  II   Kings  23:21-24:7.  .    Law  Enforcement 

29.  II    Kings  24:8-25:12    Captivity 

30.  II   Kings  25:13-30    Destruction 

31.  Proverbs  27  Moral  Lessons 


LINK  LINES 


By  The  Editor 


"1IOW  can  ^  be  happy  this  New 
[£Year?"  some  may  ask.  You  will 
not  be  happy  this  New  Year  or  any 
other  New  Year  if  you  spend  your  time 
feeling  sorry  for  poor  me — meaning 
you,  of  course.  In  order  to  be  happy 
there  must  be  enough  of  something  in- 
side of  us  to  meet  the  challenges  on  the 
outside.  In  refined  talk  this  quality  is 
called  intestinal  fortitude.  Service  men 
have  a  shorter  but  no  less  meaningful 
word  for  it.  What  are  we  getting  at  ? 

It  was  "big  game  night"  at  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  some  years  ago.  That  after- 
noon at  Randall  Field  the  Badgers  had 
played  one  of  their  toughest  gridiron 
opponents  and  won.  Late  into  the  night 
the  gay  blades  and  bladies  celebrated 
without  letup.  Of  all  the  pageantry,  the 
parades,  the  music  and  the  combined 
hilarity  of  that  night,  one  scene  remains 
permanently  etched  upon  our  memory. 
From  the  street  below  we  could  see 
through  a  window  in  the  lighted  room 
of  an  old  student  rooming  house  the 
profile  of  a  student  at  his  desk,  a  visor 
shielding  his  eyes,  bending  intently  over 
his  books  as  if  the  future  of  the  world 
depended  upon  his  mastery  of  what  was 
before  him  at  that  moment.  We  won- 
dered then  how  anyone  could  so  com- 
pletely ignore  the  seemingly  irresistible 
festivities  in  the  street  just  outside.  But 
we  have  wondered  many  times  since 
what  that  then  young  man  may  be  doing 
now.  Did  he  perhaps  become  a  sur- 
geon? Or  a  great  teacher?  Or  per- 
chance a  leader  in  the  County,  State,  or 
National  Government?  Farmer,  or  busi- 
nessman? We  will  never  know,  but  we 
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are  quite  certain  that  he  was  doing  on 
that  night  what  gave  him  happiness. 
Maybe  he  didn't  have  the  money  to 
celebrate  as  the  others  did — who  knows  ? 
But  he  found  a  way  to  be  happy  and 
contented  and  at  the  same  time  to  put 
those  hours  to  good  use. 

For  what  may  we  be  happy  this  New 
Year?  Let's  make  an  accounting  and 
see.  A  farmer  once  did  this  when  prices 
were  by  no  means  as  good  as  they  are 
now,  and  decided  to  sell  the  old  farm. 
He  forthwith  put  an  ad  in  the  town 
paper.  The  local  editor  dressed  up  the 
listing  and  arranged  it  with  a  reference 
number  to  appear  in  the  "For  Sale" 
column  of  the  next  issue. 

The  following  week  the  same  farmer 
returned  in  response  to  one  of  the  ads, 
saying  he  would  like  to  buy  a  particular 
farm  listed  as  soon  as  he  could  sell  his 
own;  whereupon  the  local  editor  said. 
"That's  your  farm!" 

How  can  you  be  happy  thfe  New 
Year?  Think  of  all  the  happiness  you 
really  have.  Don't  be  anxious  to  give 
it  up  as  worthless,  for  sooner  than  you 
think  you  might  want  it  all  back.  And 
so,  Happy  New  Year ! 


A  MOTHER  wrote  recently  telling 
of  her  son,  still  in  the  service, 
whose  college  entrance  had  been  de- 
ferred for  four  years.  He  feels  that  he 
cannot  put  in  four  years  at  college  after 
his  discharge  next  March.  The  mother 
asked  that  we  publish  an  article  en- 
couraging service  men  to  continue  their 
education. 

Benjamin  Franklin  once  said,  "If  a 
man  empties  his  purse  into  his  head,  no 
one  can  take  it  away  from  him." 

How  true!  Knowledge  and  skills 
learned  while  one  is  young  will  never 
come    amiss    later    on.    There    may    be 
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those  here  and  there  who  say,  "What  edge  and  improving  their  skills;  at  the 

is  the  use  of  learning  that?"  No  fore-  same  time  one  also  sees  unenterprising 

seeable    earthly    use    whatever    at    the  people  spurning  educational  opportuni- 

moment,  perhaps,  but— like  tying  knots  ties  and  loafing.  These  latter  are  those 

or  lifesaving— they  may  come  in  handy  who  stand  wide-eyed  and  open-mouthed 

some  day.  when   someone  ejse  gets  ahead.   Often 

There  are  times  in  life  when  a  man  or  they  may  be  heard  tQ  say>  „Some  pe(> 

woman  may  find  himself  or  herself  in  a  ,e          a„  ^  break           tt     soft  for 
position  where  a  combination  of  all  the 
previous   education   and   experience   of 
his  or  her  lifetime  may  be  helpful — and, 

in  fact,  demanded.  Thomas    Edison,    the    renowned    in- 

Whether  in  the  Armed  Services  or  ventor,  used  to  say,  "Success  is  ninety- 
out,  one  sees  enterprising  people  who  five  per  cent  perspiration  and  five  per 
are  constantly  increasing  their  knowl-  cent  inspiration."  No  doubt  he  knew. 


them — they  know  all  the  short  cuts' 
and  so  on. 


BEN  FRANKLIN 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN,  whose  birthday  we  commemorate  on  January  17, 
was  a  statesman,  diplomat,  scientist  and  inventor.  Wherever  his  interests  led 
him — whether  in  philosophy,  journalism  or  the  arts — he  made  wise  and 
important  contributions.  His  famous  experiment  with  a  kite  during  a  light- 
ning storm  is  a  part  of  every  school  boy's  treasured  tales.  The  sharp  wisdom 
of  his  "Poor  Richard's  Almanac"  has  not  dulled  with  the  passing  years. 

Less  widely  known  is  Franklin's  "Information  to  Those  Who  Would 
Remove  to  America,"  written  in  1782.  In  this  piece  of  writing  which  has 
considerable  pertinence  today,  he  described  the  qualities  most  desirable  in 
those  who  would  emigrate  to  this  country.  The  one  kind  of  person,  Franklin 
felt,  who  would  be  ill-advised  to  come  here  was  "a  person  who  had  no  other 
merit  to  recommend  him  but  his  birth.  In  Europe  it  has  indeed  its  value,"  he 
explained,  "but  it  is  a  commodity  that  cannot  be  carried  to  a  worse  market 
than  that  of  America  where  people  do  not  inquire  of  a  stranger:  What  is  he? 
but  What  can  he  do?  If  he  has  any  useful  art,  he  is  welcome;  and  if  he 
exercises  it  and  behaves  well,  he  will  be  respected  by  all  who  know  him." 

— MAENNA    CHESERTOtf-MANCLE 
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•  Subject  for  group  discussion  (first  week) : 

THIS  ISLAND  OF  TIME 

fey  Ro&ett  Cadpa*.  linine*. 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Will  it  be  well  for  us  if  we  can  see  time  in  perspective,  as  Gad  sees  it?  (Psalm 
90:4;  II  Peter  3  :8) 

2.  How  docs  it  help  us  when  ive  remember  that  God  is  eternal?  (Genesis  21 :33 ; 
Psalm  90:2;  102:12,24-27) 

3.  What  is  our  hope  of  sharing  in  this  eternity  of  living?  (John  11 :25,  26) 

4.  Hoiv  is  our  hope  of  eternal  life  related  to  our  faith  in  Christ  as  our  Saviour? 
(John  3:16;  Romans  6:23;  I  John  5:11-13) 

5.  Do  you  agree  with  Paul's  assertion  that  our  mortal  life  must  put  on  immor- 
tality? (I  Corinthians  15:53) 


•   Resource  material: 

With  the  beginning  of  this  new  year 
1948,  we  should  be  eager  to  make  the 
very  most  of  the  opportunities  that  it 
will  bring  to  us.  How  can  we  do  this? 
Isn't  this  worthy  of  a  bit  of  careful  and 
prayerful  planning  on  our  part? 

Perhaps  it  will  help  us  greatly  if  we 
remember  that  the  thing  we  call  time  is 
really  a  sort  of  island  in  a  vast  sea  that 
has  no  limits.  It  is  a  tiny  area  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  eternity. 

If  you  and  I  can  really  accept  this 
as  a  part  of  our  working  philosophy  of 
life,  it  will  do  us  incalculable  good.  It 
will  touch  all  of  our  dark  clouds  with 
rainbows  of  hope  if  we  really  believe 
that ! 

It  will  make  our  burdens  and  our 
trials  lighter  if  we  believe  it.  The  truly 
religious     person     sees     that    the    dark 
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clouds  are  only  for  a  time.  He  is  sure 
in  his  heart  that  tomorrow  will  dawn, 
because  God  is  as  lavish  with  daybreak 
as  He  is  with  night !  That  is  something 
to  remember  when  the  shadows  of  some 
dark  hour  settle  down  about  us  and  we 
are  tempted  to  wonder  if  God  has  for- 
gotten all  about  His  children.  There 
has  always  been  a  dawn  for  every  night 
since  the  beginning  of  time !  And  the 
Christian  is  very  sure  that  the  endless 
day  of  eternity,  when  this  earthly  pil- 
grimage shall  have  ended,  will  never  see 
night  again.  The  dawn — with  God- 
will  have  triumphed ! 

Have  you  never  marveled  at  the  cour- 
age of  some  friend  who  has  had  all  sorts 
of  reverses  and  defeats  in  his  own  per- 
sonal life?  Have  you  not  wondered  hozv 
he  can  still  hold  up  his  head  and  grit 
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his  teeth  and  smile?  The  chances  are 
that  you  can  readily  find  out,  if  you  will 
take  the  pains  to  do  so,  that  he  has 
found  the  strength  because  of  his  Chris- 
tian faith — because  he  has  remembered 
that  his  days  upon  this  earth  are  only  a 
tiny  segment  of  eternity.  Any  one  of  us 
can  endure  pain  if  it  be  brief  enough  in 
duration.  We  can  look  forward  to  the 
cessation  of  pain  because  of  the  hope  that 
becomes  a  kind  of  opiate. 

I  have  seen  people  go  all  to  pieces 
under  sorrow.  I  have  seen  others  who 
seemed  able  to  keep  their  eyes  bravely 
toward  the  dawn,  even  when  the  night 
was  dark  and  foreboding.  What  makes 
the  difference?  Ask  one  of  those  braver 
spirits  for  the  secret.  See  if  he  does  not 
tell  you,  in  words  or  in  something  bet- 
ter than  words,  that  he  has  found  reason 
to  believe  in  the  everlasting  goodness  of 
God.  See  if  he  does  not  show  you  by 
something  in  his  voice  or  in  his  eyes 
that  he  remembers  that  our  island  of 
time  is  set  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  seas 
of  eternal  hope.  Those  vast  seas  will  be 
friendly  enough  if  we  have  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Pilot. 

It  is  a  very  sobering  thing  to  see  that 
we  are  already  living  now  in  a  part  of 
our  eternal  life.  It  gives  us  added  reason 
to  ponder  what  life  really  means  to  us. 
Are  we  getting  from  it  what  we  should 
get?  Better  still,  are  we  putting  into  it 
what  we  should  put  into  it? 

This  challenges  us,  you  see,  to  be 
more  earnest  in  our  daily  living.  We 
should  resolve  to  throw  ourselves  more 
wholeheartedly  into  this  business  of 
living  for  it  is  really  learning  to  live 
for  all  of  eternity!  Do  we  hate  some- 
one? If  so,  that  hate  should  be  uprooted 
and  thrown  out  of  our  life,  for  it  has 
no  place  in  a  pattern  of  living  that  is 
really  to  be  shaped  for  eternity  and  not 
merely  for  these  present  moments  on 
this  tiny  island  of  now. 


We  should  learn  to  supplant  hate  by 
something  better.  If  we  cannot  actually 
love  someone  yet  whom  we  have  hated, 
we  can  at  least  try  to  find  some  whole- 
some interest  in  that  person  and  perhaps 
find  something  to  admire  in  him.  From 
that  point  on  it  should  be  easier  to 
advance  to  some  kind  of  genuine  regard 
and  perhaps  affection. 

But  each  of  us  can  certainly  hope  to 
find  comfort  in  the  realization  that  this 
world  of  time  and  space  is  only  a  brief 
part  of  our  entire  life.  Did  we  fail  yes- 
terday ?  What  of  it  ?  There  is  still  plenty 
of  time  to  retrieve  the  failure.  Did  we 
stop  short  of  some  worthy  effort?  Let's 
try  it  again  today  and  tomorrow.  Per- 
haps we  have  been  afraid  that  we  shall 
not  accomplish  something  that  has  been 
summoning  us  to  do  our  best.  Why  be 
afraid  about  it?  The  fact  that  we  did 
not  succeed  today  is  no  sure  sign  that  we 
shall  not  reach  tremendous  success  to- 
morrow. History  has  many  examples 
of  men  who  had  abundant  reason  to  feel 
that  they  could  not  do  something  on 
Which  they  had  set  their  hearts  and 
their  hopes,  but  they  kept  on  and  kept 
on  until  at  last  they  had  the  joy  of  vic- 
tory and  success.  You  can  do  tliat  too, 
if  you  will,  and  if  you  are  willing  to 
work  hard  and  persevere  until  you  do 
succeed. 

But  if  you  ever  feel  that  you  are  one 
of  those  who  seem  to  have  no  likely 
chance  to  succeed,  remember  that  you 
are  a  citizen  of  eternity :  for  a  certain 
span  of  years  you  have  your  dwelling 
here,  circumscribed  with  certain  limita- 
tions. You  will  not  always  have  to  face 
those  limitations  and  those  hindering 
circumstances.  You  will  be  graduated 
from  this  island  some  day,  as  you  would 
be  graduated  from  a  preparatory  school, 
to  matriculate  in  the  larger  school 
where  you  will  have  the  eternal  fellow- 
ship and  tutelage  of  the  Master. 


lofucrfalkl 


By.  fcoieit  Gaipa/i  2ud*te>i 


FOR     THE     SECOND       WEEK     OF     THE      MONTH 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

LOOKING  AT  YOUR  WORLD 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Is  the  earth  still  full  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord?  (Psalm  33 :5) 

2.  In  what  ways  does  the  world  leave  its  impress  upon  us?  (John  8 :23) 

3.  How  does  it  injure  our  spiritual  vitality  if  we  love  the  zvorld  too  much?  (I  John 
2:15-17) 

4.  Do  we  dare  to  hope  for  the  ultimate  salvation  of  all  mankind?  (Psalm  22  :27,  28) 

5.  How  intimately  is  God  identified  with  the  zvorld?  (I  Samuel  2:8;  Psalm  24:1, 
2;  65;  95:4-6;  Isaiah  11:9;  John  3:16) 


•   Resource  material: 

Not  long  ago  the  front  cover  of  one 
of  our  outstanding  religious  periodicals 
was  adorned  with  the  picture  of  a  small 
boy  looking  intently  at  a  globe.  It  was 
an  arresting  picture  and  a  very  sugges- 
tive one.  It  was  only  a  table  model  of 
our  spinning  planet,  but  it  was  a  symbol 
of  a  world — our  world  that  is  having  so 
hard  a  time  just  now  to  get  along  with 
itself.  The  boy,  looking  quizzically  and 
very  seriously  at  that  globe  through  his 
horn-rimmed  glasses,  was  a  mere  slip 
of  a  lad,  but  he  had  every  right  to  be 
both  serious  and  quizzical.  And  his  fa- 
ther and  brothers  are  looking  at  the 
real  world  today  with  tremendous  con- 
cern and  with  alarm. 

What  does  the  world  look  like  to  you? 
What  do  you  see  when  you  study  it? 
Are  you  moved  with  hopefulness  or  fear? 
Do  you  view  it  as  a  pessimist  or — even 
worse — as  a  cynic?  Do  you  see  it  as 
something  that  needs  you?  What  do 
you  want  to  see  in  this  vast  world? 

We  might  as  well  get  this  straight. 
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first  of  all,  that  we  see,  to  some  extent, 
what  we  want  to  see  in  our  world.  Sup- 
pose you  were  to  stand  several  men  be- 
side that  boy  as  he  peers  intently  at  the 
globe.  What  would  those  men  see?  One 
of  them,  let  us  say,  is  a  high  official  in 
one  of  the  great  corporations  of  our 
America.  What  does  he  see?  If  he  is  in 
the  petroleum  industry  he  sees  produc- 
ing wells  scattered  over  Texas,  Penn- 
sylvania, Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  in 
those  other  red  and  green  and  purple 
splotches  that  carry  familiar  names  to 
him.  For  his  company  has  holdings  there 
— refineries,  giant  storage  tanks,  labora- 
tories, technicians,  salesmen,  and  the 
pipe-lines  connect  points  that  he  knows 
by  name,  and  tankers  at  that  very  mo- 
ment are  churning  across  the  seven  seas. 
At  his  side  is  another  man  whose 
firm  has  factories  and  agencies  on  every 
continent  to  make  and  sell  the  machines 
that  are  common  in  our  American  homes 
and  offices.  He  can  point  out  the  places 
where  they  get  their  aluminum  and  steel 
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and  tungsten  and  tin  and  rubber.  He 
could  talk  by  the  hour  of  the  places 
he  has  visited  and  of  the  prices  they 
pay  for  the  raw  material  and  the  wages 
they  pay  the  men  who  work. 

At  his  side  is  another  man,  whose 
uniform  does  not  tell  you  that  he  is 
from  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  United  States  Army.  He  sees  plenty 
on  that  globe.  He  sees  armies  massed 
behind  the  borders  of  certain  countries. 
He  can  point  out  the  location  of  powder- 
kegs  that  could  set  off  a  conflagration 
greater  than  this  old  world  has  ever 
endured.  He  can  tell  you  the  number  of 
men  in  uniform  in  the  Balkans  and  in 
those  other  tinder  spots  that  he  knows 
so  well  on  that  silent  globe.  He  sees  the 
world  as  a  place  where  danger  spots 
exist,  with  seething  unrest  and  outright 
clashes  and  the  potential  outbreak  of 
another  world-wide  war.  He  sees  what 
he  is  trained  to  see. 

There  is  still  another  man  at  the  boy's 
side.  He  knows  the  long  botanical  names 
of  trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers  that 
grow  along  those  winding  rivers  that 
sweep  along  to  lose  themselves  in  gulfs 
and  seas  and  oceans.  He  can  tell  you 
where  the  giant  glaciers  bit  their  way 
into  the  continents.  He  can  draw  the 
course  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  show  you 
where  the  monsoons  lash  mercilessly  and 
where  the  tallest  mountain  ranges  pierce 
the  drifting  clouds.  He  can  show  you 
where  to  get  quinine  and  opium,  peat 
and  paprika  and  amethysts.  For  he  be- 
gan to  learn  the  lore  of  science  when  he 
was  hardly  older  than  this  boy. 

But  wait!  There  is  another  man  who 
stands  quietly  behind  the  boy.  This 
man  talks  of  the  backward  peoples  who 
dwell  in  mean  huts  along  the  rivers  of 
Malaysia  and  the  Punjab  and  Melanesia. 
He  knows  where  the  witch  doctors  ply 
their  nefarious  trade  and  where  the 
llamas   live  between  heaven  and   earth 


and  where  weird  cults  hover  between 
animism  and  the  better  known  of  the 
world's  religions.  He  can  show  you 
where  the  Presbyterians  work  in  China, 
and  the  Baptists  and  the  Nazarenes  and 
the  Methodists.  He  can  point  out  the 
places  where  superstition  and  bigotry 
have  done  their  foolish  worst  to  hold 
back  the  upward  reach  of  those  whose 
hearts  and  hopes  have  groped  upward 
after  God.  For  this  man,  you  see,  is  a 
missionary.  In  his  hand  he  carries  a 
Bible  and  in  his  heart  he  carries  a 
passion,  and  with  these  he  has  managed 
to  bring  light  in  the  darkness  and  hope 
where  the  despair  was  greatest  and 
strength  where  the  way  was  hardest  and 
the  burdens  heaviest.  He,  mind  you,  is 
looking  at  this  sorry  old  globe  as  in- 
tently as  that  earnest  boy,  and  with  more 
discernment  and  more  distress  of  heart. 

But  one  thing  more!  Not  only  do  we 
see  in  this  old  world  what  we  are 
trained  to  see  but  we  are  judged  by  it! 
Perhaps  you  have  heard  this  story :  a 
rich  woman,  intent  on  "doing"  the  art 
galleries  of  England,  tripped  one  day 
into  one  of  the  world-famous  galleries 
there  and  hurried  from  master-piece  to 
master-piece.  She  stopped  in  front  of 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  world's 
paintings,  gave  it  the  once-over  and 
turned  to  speak  her  shallow  estimate  of 
it  to  the  attendant  who  stood  quietly 
near  by.  When  she  had  babbled  out  her 
shallow  criticisms  the  attendant  spoke, 
quietly,  in  level  tones  of  velvety  reproof : 
"Madam,  you  are  not  here  to  judge  this 
painting;  it  judges  you!" 

It  is  not  so  simple,  you  see,  as  asking 
what  you  and  I  see  in  the  world.  A 
deeper,  more  important  question  is  this  : 
What  does  it  see  in  us?  Does  it  see  in 
you  a  cynic?  A  profligate?  A  cheat?  A 
malcontent?  A  wretch  who  cares  not  a 
whit  for  its  famine  and  nakedness  and 
travail  ? 


1of4C*]alki 


By.  fcohent  Gadpasi  jEtidtm 


FOR  THE   THIRD   WEEK   OF   THE   MONTH 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

THE  GOODNESS  OF  COD 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Does  God  really  care  to  satisfy  our  good  desires ?  (Psalm  37  :4;  103  :4) 

2.  Hozv  long  can  we  count  on  His  goodness  tozvard  us?  (Psalm  52:1 ;  Isaiah  54: 
10) 

3.  Hozv  did  Jesus  compare  God's  kindnesses  zvith  those  of  an  earthly  parent? 
(Matthew  7:11) 

4.  How  does  God's  goodness  assure  us  help  in  our  times  of  trouble  and  dire  need? 
(Nahum  1:7) 

5.  What  is  the   crowning   proof   of   God's    unfailing   providence?    (John   3:16; 
Romans  8 :32) 


*  Resource  material: 

What  is  your  greatest  source  of  com- 
fort when  things  look  black?  What  is 
your  greatest  source  of  strength  and 
inner  confidence  in  hours  when  you  are 
burdened  and  tempted?  Do  you  know  of 
any  greater  comfort  than  that  which 
you  can  find  in  a  deeply-rooted  faith  in 
God? 

The  Bible  is  rich  in  its  assurances 
that  God  loves  us  with  an  everlasting 
love.  It  is  true  that  He  hates  sin.  He 
hates  it  because  He  is  the  eternal  em- 
bodiment of  righteousness.  But  He  loves 
us,  even  if  we  are  as  spiritually  blind 
and  as  morally  foolish  and  perverse  as 
the  prodigal  of  our  Lord's  classic  par- 
able. God  does  not  shut  the  door  in  our 
face  when  we  come  humbly  and  contrite- 
ly to  Him.  All  too  often  we  shut  the 
door  in  His  face  and  grieve  Him  by  our 
thoughtlessness  and  indifference  and 
willfulness.  But  He  can  forgive  even 
that  if  we  come  to  our  senses  and  ask 
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His  forgiveness  and  His  empowerment 
for  better  things ! 

This  goodness  of  His  is  an  everlasting 
goodness.  It  is  not  conditioned  by  whims 
or  weather  or  weakness  or  willfulness. 
It  is  not  governed  by  the  attitudes  that 
others  have  toward  us.  He  does  not 
think  more  of  us  because  we  may  hap- 
pen to  be  riding  on  the  crest  of  popular- 
ity or  affluence.  He  never  could  bring 
Himself  to  turn  away  from  us  because 
others  had  condemned  or  let  us  down. 
God's    mercies    are    not   of   that    sort! 

The  old  Psalmist  may  be  misunder- 
stood at  that  point.  Said  he :  "When  my 
father  and  my  mother  forsake  me,  then 
the  Lord  will  take  me  up."  That  is  true 
but  it  may  give  a  thoughtless  reader  the 
impression  that  God  holds  back  until  we 
need  Him  most.  He  does  not  hold  back 
until  others  let  us  down.  He  is  with  us 
all  the  while  and  all  the  way !  Said  the 
writer  of  the  57th  Psalm :   "The  good- 
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ness  of  God  endureth  continually."  That 
is  plain  enough  for  us!  We  should  re- 
member that !  And  we  should,  as  a  conse- 
quence, be  forever  grateful  and  always 
eager  to  return  His  love  with  good 
measure  ! 

Too  many  people  are  under  a  popular 
misconception  that  science  disproves  our 
faith  in  God.  But  that  depends  quite  a 
bit  on  who  the  scientist  is  and  how  he 
was  taught  his  science.  Can  the  most 
learned  scientist  tell  you  why  the  gases 
that  form  the  very  air  you  breathe  are 
formed  in  just  the  proportions  to  main- 
tain human  life?  Can  you  believe  that 
the  chemicals  that  compose  the  water 
we  drink  were  combined  in  this  propor- 
tion by  chance?  Isn't  it  easier  to  believe 
that  God  formed  these  things  for  us 
and  fashioned  the  entire  universe  by  His 
infinite  power  and  wisdom  and  love? 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  questions 
that  the  most  highly  trained  scientist  is 
powerless  to  answer.  But  the  earnest 
Christian  stands  in  the  firm  belief  that 
God  has  created  the  universe  in  wisdom 
and  in  omnipotence  and  can  be  trusted 
to  deal  with  us  in  mercy  and  in  love. 

Many  times  we  have  thought  of  the 
goodness  of  God  in  terms  of  the  material 
things  that  are  bestowed  upon  us.  But 
we  ought  to  remember  that  things  are 
not  always  the  greatest  gifts.  There  are 
other  things  that  are  quite  priceless. 
How  can  any  man  set  a  price  tag  upon 
courage,  for  instance?  Yet  it  is  one  of 
the  choicest  of  our  possessions.  It  steels 
us  to  meet  and  do  battle  with  difficulties 
and  obstacles.  God  can  give  us  that! 

Back  in  the  Psalms  there  is  an  inter- 
esting declaration :  "I  had  fainted,  un- 
less I  had  believed  to  see  the  goodness 
of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  the  living." 

That  isn't  the  quavering  wail  of  a 
sissy  or  a  coward,  mind  you !  It  is  the 
calm  word  of  a  man  who  has  grown 
brave  as  he  has  met  and  mastered  re- 


peated tests  and  hardships.  But  he  had 
the  sense  and  the  strength  to  believe  in 
the  goodness  of  the  Lord.  That  faith 
bolstered  up  his  sagging  knees  and  fired 
his  drooping  spirits  with  courage.  So 
he  stood  his  ground.  And  he  found  that 
he  did  not  stand  alone.  God  was  there 
too.  And  God  was  good — much  stronger 
and  kindlier  than  the  poor  fellow  had 
dared  to  hope. 

Then,  out  of  the  rich  and  satisfying 
results  of  his  own  experience,  this  old 
sage  added  this  earnest  exhortation — 
and  we  would  do  well  to  feel  it  is 
spoken  to  us:  "Wait  on  the  Lord:  be  of 
good  courage,  and  he  shall  strengthen 
thine  heart ;  wait,  I  say,  on  the  Lord." 

The  goodness  of  God  had  brought  that 
man  courage — and  it  is  our  privilege  to 
have  it  too ! 

Think  of  some  of  the  other  priceless 
gifts  that  He  gives  to  us.  There  is  hope, 
for  instance.  Hope  is  a  lamp  in  the  dark- 
ness, a  lift  f@r  our  spirits  when  we 
can't  quite  see  how  we  can  continue  to 
be  brave. 

Faith  is  another  priceless  gift  of  God. 
It  enables  us  to  search  after  Him,  if 
haply  we  may  find  Him. 

But  the  two  greatest  gifts  that  God 
lavishes  upon  us  are  the  gift  of  eternal 
life  and  the  gift  of  salvation  from  sin 
through  our  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  What  other  gifts  can  possibly  be 
compared  with  these? 

If  you  haven't  yet  opened  your  heart 
to  accept  Christ  as  your  own  personal 
Saviour,  better  do  it  now! 


♦HERE  AM  lM 

Twenty  times  the  words  are  said 
By  old  heroes,  Spirit  led. 
No  pretense  and  no  demands, 
All   is  safe  when   in  God's  hands. 

— Otis  Moore 


<Jop4C*l<dk& 


By  fca&ent  Gadpab  jEudnefr 


FOR     THE     FOURTH       WEEK     OF     THE     MONTH 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

SOME  PRAYERS  OF  JESUS 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Can  you  name  some  times  when  Jesus  prayed  secretly ?  (Matthew  14:23  ;  Mark 
1:35;  Luke  5:16;  Luke  6:12) 

2.  Was  the  prayer  of  Jesus  for  Peter  typical  of  His  love  for  each  of  us?  (Luke 
22:32) 

3.  How  does  his  prayer  for  believers  show  his  zeal  for  us  to  love  and  serve 
God?  (John  17:1-26) 

4.  How  does  His  prayer  in  Gethsemane  show  us  the  way  to  attain  to  spiritual 
strength  and  peace?  (Matthew  26:36-46) 

5.  What  should  it  mean  to  us  that  Jesus  prayed  for  His  enemies  on  Calvary? 
(Luke  23:34} 


•  Resource  material: 

How  much  do  you  remember  about 
the  prayers  of  Jesus?  When  we  learn 
so  much  from  His  deeds  and  from  His 
teachings,  is  it  not  reasonable  that  we 
should  study  His  prayers  for  glimpses 
into  His  spiritual  sufficiency? 

One  of  the  first  things  to  be  seen  in 
the  prayer  life  of  Jesus  is  that  He  often 
prayed  in  solitude  and  left  no  recorded 
words  from  these  prayers.  We  know 
only  that  He  constantly  found  rich  spir- 
itual resources  by  slipping  quietly  away 
to  commune  alone  with  God.  He  repeated 
these  trysts  with  God  as  naturally  as  an 
athlete  sits  down  at  his  training  table. 
It  was  not  a  show  of  humility  to  drama- 
tize His  spiritual  quest  in  order  to  gain 
a  greater  following  of  the  curious.  He 
needed  strength  and  wisdom,  and  he 
knew  where  and  how  to  replenish  His 
reserves. 

One  of  the  things  to  be  remembered 
about  the  prayer  life  ©f  Jesus  was  that 
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He  made  use  of  intercessory  prayer. 
He  prayed  often  for  others.  One  of 
these  instances  was  the  prayer  for 
Peter.  We  do  not  have  the  actual  words 
but  we  know  that  our  Lord  .prayed  for 
Peter  in  his  great  need.  And  there  must 
have  been  countless  times  when  Jesus 
prayed  for  those  near  Him  who  needed 
intercessory  prayer.  We  like  to  believe 
that  He  prays  for  us  now  in  our  needs 
today.  He  loves  us  enough  for  that ! 

A  much  better  intercessory  prayer 
was  the  long  prayer  that  we  find  in  the 
17th  chapter  of  the  Gospel  According  to 
John.  It  is  worthy  of  your  careful  study 
if  you  would  like  to  know  how  to  pray 
and  if  you  wish  to  know  more  about 
His  great  love  for  all  of  us.  It  is  a 
prayer  that  breathes  a  lofty  sense  of 
nearness  to  God.  It  pleads  for  us  for 
whom  our  Lord  is  giving  His  life.  He 
pleads  that  we  may  have  His  joy  ful- 
filled in  us ! 
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He  prays  too  that  we  shall  be  kept 
from  the  evil  that  is  all  about  us.  But 
He  goes  much  beyond  that;  He  prays 
that  we  may  be  one,  even  as  He  is  one 
with  the  Father.  And  then  the  Master 
prays  that  we  may  be  with  Him  where 
He  is.  He  has  declared  God's  name  to 
us,  so  that  the  love  of  God  shall  be  in 
us  and  so  that  the  Lord  Himself  may 
be  in  us. 

What  a  prayer !  When  we  are  tempted 
to  pray  narrowly,  provincially,  asking 
for  the  little  personal  things  within  our 
own  ken,  we  should  be  ashamed  of  our- 
selves. We  ought  to  remember  the  ter- 
rible needs  of  the  world  today,  and  we 
should  remember,  with  deep  and  utter 
humility,  that  the  Master  had  vision 
enough  in  His  mind  and  love  enough 
in  His  heart  to  pray  for  all. 

There  is  something  virile  and  forth- 
right about  this  great  prayer.  He  does 
not  pray  that  we  shall  be  taken  out  of 
the  world,  but  He  does  pray  that  we 
shall  be  kept  from  the  evil  that  is  in  the 
world. 

There  is  one  kind  of  affection  that 
sets  up  a  fence  to  keep  a  child  from  a 
red-hot  stove  so  that  he  cannot  reach 
out  inquisitive  fingers  and  be  burned.  It 
is  a  much  better  brand  of  affection  that 
teaches  a  child  how  useful  fire  is  and 
how  it  has  no  moral  obligation  to  refrain 
from  hurting  and  blistering  the  fingers 
that  play  with  it  when  they  should  be 
better  employed! 

Love  can  try  to  segregate  a  dear  one 
from  the  ravages  of  temptation.  But 
love  will  do  much  better  if  it  patiently 
teaches  another  how  to  attain  to  the 
dignity  and  the  strength  of  a  oharacter 
that  can  resist  temptation  and  be  worthy 
of  a  victor's  crown. 

There  is  something  about  this  long 
prayer  that  we  should  never  allow  our- 
selves to  forget.  Beyond  everything  that 
He  had  done  to  show  us  the  wav  of 


eternal  life  there  were  these  high 
moments  when  He  carried  us  to  the 
Father's  heart  in  this  intimate  talk 
about  us.  There  is  something  like  an 
informal  conference  in  these  words,  ex- 
cept that  we  have  only  the  Master's  side 
of  the  conference,  and  yet  we  find  here 
all  the  high  and  purposeful  solemnity 
of  one  who  is  sitting  down  to  make 
his  final  will  and  testament  for  his 
loved  ones  and  for  the  causes  that  lie 
nearest  his  heart.  The  time  is  short — 
shorter  than  he  may  know — and  the 
testator  wants  to  get  these  matters  down 
for  the  record,  once  and,  if  need  be,  for 
all  time,  to  give  substance  and  validity 
and  legality  to  the  wishes  of  his  loving 
heart.  There  is  more  than  a  hint  of  this 
in  these  soberly  shining  words  of  Jesus. 
They  ought  to  shame  us  when  we  dare 
to  think,  if  ever  we  do,  that  He  doesn't 
care  for  us! 

But  we  should  remember  also  that 
Jesus  prayed  even  for  His  enemies — 
and  in  the  hardest  moments  of  His  own 
need.  On  the  Cross,  when  life  had  all 
but  ebbed  away,  and  when  you  might 
say  He  had  every  reason  to  feel  hurt 
and  rebellious  and  vengeful,  His  great 
heart  of  love — and  love  always  includes 
forgiveness — welled  up  and  overflowed 
in  these  gracious  words  of  utter  forgive- 
ness— through  utter  understanding : 
"Father,  forgive  them;  they  know  not 
what  they  do." 

Of  course  we  shall  not  forget  His 
classic  prayer,  showing  us  how  to  pray. 
We  call  it  the  Lord's  Prayer  but  it  is 
ours  too  for  He  gave  it  expressly  for 
a  model  and  a  guide.  In  it  there  is  true 
worship  of  the  Father,  with  allowable 
self-interest  at  its  most  vital  points,  and 
with  vital  concern  for  His  world-wide 
rule  and  our  own  citizenship  in  the 
divine  family. 

We  ought  to  pray  like  that! 


At  Your  Service 

M.  Otis  Robison 
Care  of  The  Link 

Dear  Mr.  Robison, 

In  your  article,  "The  Boys  Ate  Every- 
thing," you  mentioned  a  Staff  Sergeant 
Charles    Hill,   who  was   a   P.O.W.    for 
almost  four  years. 

Charles  and  Hill 
are  both  common 
names,  but  that  com- 
bination is  quite  rare. 
Now,  this  is  my 
problem : 

I  had  a  very  dear 
friend,  named 
Charles  Hill,  but  he 
suddenly  disappeared 
(as  far  as  /  was 
concerned),  into  thin  air. 

Although  we  still  corresponded  with 
each  other  after  I  was  discharged  from 
the  Army,  his  letters  suddenly  ceased, 
and  I  have  yet  to  hear  from  him,  as  his 
last  letter  was  received  over  six  years 
ago. 

Did  your  Charles  Hill  happen  to  come 
from  Iselin,  N.  J.,  or  any  other  part  of 
New  Jersey? 

Perhaps  you  would  be  kind  enough 
to  give  me  further  information  about 
your    Charles    Hill,    as    it    may   be    the 
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same  Charles  Hill  that  I  have  been 
trying  to  contact  for  the  past  several 
years,  or  perhaps  you  could  (and  would) 
have  him  contact  me. 

It  just  occurred  to  me  that  when   I 
was  last  in  contact  with  Charles   Hill, 
he  was  in  the  Medical  Corps,  but  it  is 
entirely  possible  that  he  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  another  branch  of  the  Service. 
Sincerely  hoping  that  you  can  be  of 
some  help  to  a  former  GI,  in  trying  to 
locate  a  former  buddy,  I  remain, 
Ralston  W.  Pierce 
94  South  Munn  Avenue 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 

(Editor's  Note:  Mr.  Robison  has 
advised  us  that  the  Charles  Hill  in  his 
story  was  not  the  one  Mr.  Pierce  is 
seeking.  Therefore  we  are  publishing 
this  letter  in  the  hope  that  anyone 
knowing  a  Charles  Hill  resembling  the 
one  in  the  accompanying  picture  will 
contact  Mr.  Pierce.) 

Fan  Mail 

In  addition  to  the  monthly  allotment 
of  The  Link  for  this  address,  which 
has  recently  arrived,  I  am  wondering  if 
you  could  supply  me  with  300  additional 
copies  of  the  October  number.  It  is  a 
beauty — especially  the  front  and  back 
covers — and  serves  to  highlight  the 
meaning  of   Navy   Day.   I  want  to  dis- 
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tribute  a  copy  to  every  Protestant  lad 
who  is  a  patient  here.  However,  if  you 
cannot  spare  that  number  of  additional 
copies,  I'll  be  grateful  for  any  smaller 
number  that  you  may  be  able  to  send. 

Kenneth  D.  Perkins,  Chaplain,   USN 
U.  S.  Naval  Hospital 

Corona,  California 

I  want  tfl  say  here  that  I  treasure 
The  Link  as  the  finest  religious  maga- 
zine I  have  ever  had  the  privilege  to 
read.  I  love  its  fine  spirit  and  sense  of 
equality  and  I  have  yet  to  meet  a  service 
man  who  did  not  like  it.  I  shall  continue 
to  subscribe  to  it,  and  if  ever  in  any 
way  I  can  be  of  service  to  the  magazine, 
I  should  consider  it  an  honor  to  do  so. 
Leslie  G.  Kennon 
Springfield,  Missouri 

Backfire 

Every  Sunday  morning  when  I  at- 
tend chapel  the  first  thing  I  look  for 
upon  entering  church  is  the  new  edition 
of  Link  Magazine.  I  never  miss  an 
edition  while  overseas  or  here  in  the 
U.  S.  A. 

I  left  Okinawa  on  the  first  day  of 
July  of  this  year.  I  came  home  on  a 
30-day  furlough  and  am  now  returning. 
I  spent  twenty  months  on  Okinawa  and 
have  six  more  months  to  stay  upon  re- 
turning. 

In  your  August  issue  of  Link  you 
printed  a  story  that  was  altogether  un- 
true. Sir,  the  Link  is  too  nice  a  maga- 
zine for  lies  to  be  printed  in.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  story  "Okinawan  Portraits," 
by  Alton  E.  Smith.  The  only  true  state- 
ment in  this  story  was  about  the  beauti- 
ful sunsets. 

The  natives  on  Okinawa  are  starving 
to  death.  In  winter  they  freeze  to  death. 
One  native  will  work  a  whole  day  for  a 
slice  of  bread.  Hundreds  are  dying,  sir, 


and  the  government  is  doing  nothing 
about  it  but  keeping  it  away  from  the 
public. 

Please,  sir,  don't  give  the  American 
people  such  untruth.  People  are  dying 
over  there  for  need  of  help. 

Cpl.  Clarence  R.  Bush,  A  .S.N. 
43042418 

Co.  I,  1st  Reg.  O.R.D. 

Camp  Stoneman,  California 

Dear  Mr.  Dyreson : 

In  answer  to  your  letter  concern- 
ing my  article,  "Okinawan  Portraits," 
and  also  to  Corporal  Bush's  reply,  I  can 
only  say  that  I  tried  to  present  a  verbal 
picture  of  Okinawa  as  I  saw  it  late  in 
the  year  1946. 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  write  lies 
or  misrepresent  Okinawa  or  her  peoples 
to  the  American  citizens.  Furthermore, 
before  I  considered  submitting  this 
article  to  The  Link  it  was  read  by  my 
Army  Chaplain  and  he  deemed  it  worthy 
for  publication. 

I  am  concerned  about  Okinawan  life 
for  I  was  a  Chaplain's  Assistant  and 
became  close  to  their  folkways.  In 
America,  we  are  allowed  the  right  to 
freedom  of  speech  and  I  am  interested 
in  Corporal  Bush's  perspective  and  com- 
ments concerning  Okinawa.  And  if  there 
is  any  way  in  which  we  can  work  to- 
ward the  betterment  of  conditions  on 
Okinawa  and  the  world  over,  I  want  to 
aid  in  such  a  program  of  social  welfare. 

Thank  you  for  forwarding  Corporal 
Bush's  article  to  me  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  something  will  be  done  for 
the  Okinawan  folk.  As  Corporal  Bush 
states :  "People  are  dying  over  there 
for  need  of  help." 

Alton  E.  Smith 

4134  East  116th  Street 

Cleveland  5,  Ohio 


The  Chaplain  had  been  giving  his 
overseas  congregation  "the  works."  He 
dwelt  at  length  en  items  like  cognac 
and  vino,  senorinas  and  gambling,  and 
he  was  pretty  hot  about  the  entire  busi- 
ness. 

After  the  sermon  a  Red  Cross  worker 
was  heard  to  remark,  "Well,  that  was 
strong  preaching,  but  there  was  a  lot  of 
truth  in  what  he  said." 

"Yeah,"  quipped  a  Sergeant,  "more 
truth  than  piety." 

— Edward  A.  Lawrence 


The  marriage  ceremony  had  been  con- 
cluded when  the  groom  thrust  his  hand 
in  his  pocket  and  inquired,  "What  do  I 
owe  you?"  The  minister  replied  that  he 
didn't  charge  for  wedding  services  then 
added,  "but  you  may  pay  according  to 
the  beauty  of  your  bride." 

"Okay,"  said  the  young  man,  and 
handed  over  a  quarter. 

The  minister  raised  the  bride's  veil, 

took  a  look  and  dug  into  his  own  pocket. 

"Here's  fifteen  cents  in  change,"  he  said. 

— The  Dope  Sheet 

Said  the  M.A.A.,  "Where  have  you 
been  all  morning?" 

K.P.  "Filling  the  salt  shakers  like 
you  told  me." 

M.A.A.  "All  that  time?" 

K.P.  "Well  it  ain't  easy  pouring  salt 
through  them  little  holes." 

— The  Seabag 
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If  a  woman  is  nothing  but  a  rag,  a 
bone  and  a  hank  of  hair,  a  man  is  noth- 
ing but  a  brag,  a  groan  and  a  tankful 
of  air. 

— Boston  Naval  Shipyard  News 


Allotment:  An  arrangement  whereby 
the  government  guarantees  that  some  of 
a  sailor's  money  is  spent  oft  the  woman 
entitled  to  it. 

— BuSandA  Newsletter 


After  receiving  several  rejections  a 
would-be  budding  writer  wrote  this  in- 
quiry: "I  can't  see  why  none  ef  my 
stories  is  accepted.  I'm  positive  I  write 

as  well  as and  you  accepted  one 

of  his  last  year." 

To  which  the  editor  replied:  "Dear 
Budding  Writer:  You  have  no  doubt 
heard  the  old  saying,  'The  doctor  buries 
his  mistakes,  and  the  plumber  sends  you 
a  bill  for  his.'  Well,  we  print  ours ! 
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"/  can't  stand  the  sight  of  blood!" 
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GUwiclied  and  Acjenciel 
Co-operating  with 

THE  GENERAL  COMMISSION  ON  ARMY  AND  NAVY  CHAPLAINS 

and  the  work  of  the 

SERVICE  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  LEAGUE 


AGENCIES: 


CHURCHES: 


National  Council  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
International  Council  of  Religious  Education 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
International  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor 


Advent     Christian 
America 


Cen.     Conference     of 


Assemblies  of  Cod 

Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 

Baptist,  National  Conv.  U.  S.  A.,  Inc. 

Baptist,  National  Conv.  of  Amer. 

Baptist,  Northern 

Baptist,  Seventh  Day 

Baptist,   Southern 

Baptist,  United  Amer.  Free  Will 

Christian   Reformed 

Christian  Science 

Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance 

Church  of  Cod 

Church  of  the  Nazarene 

Churches  of  Cod  in  N.  A. 

Congregational  Christian 

Disciples  of  Christ 

Evangelical  Free  Church  of  Amer. 

Evangelical  and  Reformed 

Evangelical  Congregational 

Evangelical  Mission  Covenant 

Evangelical  United  Brethren 

Free  Methodist 

Friends    (Quakers) 


General  Baptist 

Latter  Day  Saints 

Methodist 

Methodist,  African  M.E. 

Methodist,  African  M.  E.  Zion 

Methodist  Colored 

Mennonite 

Moravian 

North  Amer.  Baptist  Cen.  Conf. 

Pilgrim  Holiness 

Presbyterian  Cumberland 

Presbyterian,  United 

Presbyterian,  U.S. 

Presbyterian,  U.S.A. 

Primitive  Methodist 

Protestant   Episcopal 

Reformed  in  America 

Salvation  Army 

Seventh  Day  Adventist 

Swedish  Baptist 

Unitarian 

United  Brethren  O.C. 

Universalist 

Wesleyan  Methodist 
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A  new  tjear  bams.  Just  what  it 
tnatj  king  to  each  one  of  us.  no  one 
Horn.  IDe  oo  know  this:  !l)hat  we 
arewillinalarge  part  oeterminewhat 
the  year  will  hr'tna,  ano  its  meanina 
for  us.  Our  oaus  will  he  eotoreo  hy 
our  own  stature,  as  men  ano  women. 

To  the  reaoers  of  LINK  we  sen6 
wishes  for  a  bright  Hew  t)ear, 
ftlleo  with  happiness. 


Joseph  C.Nazen,  Charfman 
The  General  Comission  on  Chaplains. 
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